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GUILTY 

IF  YOU  don't  recognize  your 
old  PURPLE  PARROT,  If 
you  think  we've  unjustly 
killed  seventeen  years  of 
Northwestern  tradition  which 
has  supported  a  hunnor  maga- 
zine— we  plead  guilty. 

We  want  you  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  what  we  did,  we  did 
knowingly  in  the  hopes  that  you 
would  sustain  us.  We  wanted  a 
PURPLE  PARROT  that  would 
be  Northwestern  in  picture  and 
in  print.  We  wanted  a  maga- 
zine where  every  college  man 
and  woman  could  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  book,  we  wanted  a 
magazine  that  would  help  the 
old  N.  U.  grads  relive  their  col- 
lege days,  and  last  of  all  we 
wanted  a  PURPLE  PARROT  that 
could  go  home  to  mother  and 
dad  and  make  them  glad,  per- 
haps, that  their  son  or  daughter 
could  be  in  college. 

You  will  pronounce  our  sen- 
tence before  another  month  is 
out.  A  magazine  to  be  success- 
ful must  have  readers. 
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Win  91-eell 

A  TRIP  TO  HOLLYWOOD 


The  PURPLE  PARROT  announces  a  subscription  contest 
starting  Thursday,  September  16,  1936,  the  winners  to 
be  declared  at  a  gala  party  given  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion the  evening  of  October  29,  1937.  First  prizes  will 
be  two  all-expense  round  trips  by  TWA  airlines  to 
Hollywood  during  Christmas  vacation  and  will  go  to 
two  Northwestern  students — one  a  boy,  the  other  a  girl. 
To  all  entrants  securing  but  ten  (10)  subscription  points 
a  thrilling  airplane  ride  over  the  Northwestern  (either 
McKinlock  or  Evanston)  campus  will  be  given  .  .  .  free. 
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SUBSCRIBE    NOW 

and  you  are  entered 


in  the  contest!! 


•  RULES 

1.  You  must  be  a  student  in  North- 
western University. 

2.  You  must  be  a  subscriber  to  the 
PURPLE  PARROT. 

3.  You  must  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  Publications 
(faculty  members). 


•   SUBSCRIPTION  POINTS        •   PRIZES 


1.  Every  student  subscription  @ 
$1.50  per  year  to  count  M/2  (one  and 
one-half)  subscription  points. 

2.  Every  mail  subscription  @  $2.00 
per  year  to  count  2  (two)  subscription 
points. 


1.  Two  first  prizes:  Round-trip  from 
Chicago  to  Hollywood  by  TWA  air- 
lines, all  expenses  paid. 

2.  Everybody  having  ten  (10)  sub- 
scription points  to  their  credit  a 
free  airplane  ride  over  the  North- 
western campus. 


Northwestern    University's   Evanston   Campus    Fronfi   the   Air 
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The  Seeing 
Eye 

Astigmatics 

O  Getting  a  live  mascot  for  the 
PURPLE  PARROT  was  the  hardest  nut 
that  we  found  to  crack  this  summer. 
We  thought  our  worries  had  ended 
when  we  read  in  Winchell's  column 
and  THE  NEW  YORKER  of  an  aw- 
ful cussin'  but  beautiful  bird.  He 
had  such  a  notorious  reputation  that 
he  had  become  a  white  elephant.  He 
was  sold  six  times  by  the  same  store 
always  to  be  returned  within  a  few 
days.  Each  time  the  store  had  to 
refund  the  customer's  money  so  that 
over  a  period  of  10  years  his  pur- 
chase price  had  fallen  from  $  1 50  to 
$25. 

We  volunteered  to  take  the  cuss 
off  his  present  owner's  hands  and  give 
him  a  loving  home  (not  to  mention 
publicity),  but  thanks  to  columnist 
Waiter,  by  the  time  our  offer  reached 
New  York,  the  bird's  price  had  risen 
to  $75. 

Well,  we're  still  looking  for  a 
namesake  and  a  loving  home  is  child- 
less— but  this  is  one  order  that  the 
Cradle  can't  fill. 

Rush  Case 

•  An  awful  scare  was  thrown  into 
the  young  men  of  the  staff  by  one  of 
our  own  close  shaves.  In  fact,  for 
some  time,  it  was  difficult  for  us  to 
get   some    of   our   young    gentlemen 


to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  our  fairer   members. 

It  happened  in  Evanston,  the  city 
of  churches.  We  (meaning  your 
humble  servant,  of  course)  set  out  in 
the  company  of  one  of  our  young 
ladies  to  bowl  over  the  local  minis- 
ters with  a  stupendous  advertising 
scheme.  After  seven  stops  and  sev- 
en futile  attempts  to  see  the  squires 
of  seven  churches  (They  all  appeared 
to  be  in  Europe  or  at  least  Colorado 
for  the  summer),  with  a  copy  of  the 
PARROT  clutched  firmly  in  one  hand 
and  a  determined  glint  in  our  eyes, 
we  approached  the  eighth  church. 

"We'd  like  to  see  the  minister," 
we  informed  the  young  lady  who  was 
evidently  in  charge. 

"When  would  you  like  to  see  him?" 
she  asked. 


"We've  got  to  see  him  today!" 
desperately,  in   chorus. 

"Oh,"  she  smiled  coyly,  "you 
want  to  get  married." 

Local  Oddity 

•  One  logical  advertiser  who  owns 
one  of  the  larger  ice  cream  dispen- 
saries hereabouts  said  he  wouldn't 
advertise  with  us  because  Northwest- 
ern students  had  so  much  money  that 
they  would  not  think  of  patronizing  his 
cut-rate  shop — so  why  advertise? 

Sin  on  Wheels 

•  Our  cover  girl,  Jean  Perrill  if  you 
must  know,  spont  five  embarrassing 
hours  in  a  cell  in  her  home  town  jail 
this    summer.     And    were    the    cops 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


'I  think  I'm  a  little  fast." 
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"tramp/    I  THOUGHT   yOU    SAID 
VAMP?" 
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mean — they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
trace  through  their  books  to  see  if 
she  had  a  record.  She  was  charged 
with  the  heinous  offense  of  riding  a 
bicycle  without  lights  after  dark.  Wil- 
mette  cops  sure  have  an  eye  for  busi- 
ness. 


Our  Policy  in  a  Nut  Shell 

#  After  a  particularly  stormy  ses- 
sion in  which  our  editor  dwelt  longiy 
and  loudly  on  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  "New  Deal"  PARROT, 
one  of  our  more  juvenile  members 
came  forward  with  the  following  liter- 


not  so  warm  and  white,  but  practical; 
third,  the  pop  bottle,  green  and  glori- 
ous and  full  of  circuses  and  hot  dogs; 
fourth,    the    gin    bottle,    nursing    the 


ary  offering.    Whether  she  composed 
It  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  enthusi- 
asm or  while  in  a  fit  of  mental  des- 
pondency,   we'll    never    know.     Any- 
way, here  it  Is. 
P-urple  Parrot  is  now 
U-nlque  among  college  magazines. 
R-otten  jokes 
P-utrid  puns 

L-ousy  laughs  make  their 
E-xit  now. 

P-arents  may  read  It. 

A-nd  you'll  enjoy  it. 

R-each  for  a  Parrot  instead.  You'll 

never 
R-egret  It. 

O-rder  YOUR  Parrot  now. 
T-his  is  opportunity!  Knock!  Knock! 


The  Seven  Bottles 

9  Bottles  always  have  Intrigued  us 
anyway — but  we  thought  that  this 
passage  from  Thomas  Sugrue's  Inter- 
view with  Burgess  Meredith  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  hit  the 
subject  from  a  unique  angle. 

"Instead  of  the  seven  ages  of  man, 
it's  the  seven  bottles  of  man:  first,  the 
nursing  bottle,  held  in  a  mother's  ten- 
der hands;  second,  the  physic  bottle. 


shy  and  frightened  youth,  making  him 
a  great  fellow  In  his  own  eyes;  fifth, 
the  perfume  bottle,  bought  with 
hoarded  funds  and  sent  to  our  love, 
that  she  may  pour  It  behind  her  ears, 
where  we  can  smell  It  as  our  head 
rests  on  her  shoulder;  sixth,  the  wine 
bottle,  maturity's  milk  as  he  contem- 
plates the  scene  of  life  and  his  part 
therein;  and  lastly  the  hotwater  bot- 
tle, keeping  a  little  warmth  against 
the  cold  winds  of  death  that  seep 
through  the  cracks  of  age  and  ch 
our  life." 


Old  StufF 

9  We've  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a  new  joke,  but  the  fact  has  never 
been  brought  home  to  us  quite  so 
forcibly  as  by  the  incident  a  couple 
of  our  staff  men  tell. 


In  their  quest  for  some  really  an- 
cient humor,  they  stopped  In  a  dingy, 
dust  laden  magazine  store  down 
South  State  street  way.  As  they 
prepared  to  leave,  they  complained 
to  the  proprietor  that  they  couldn't 
find  any  old  joke  books.  "Ain't  them 
over  there  old  enough  for  you?"  he 
said,  pointing  to  some  flashy  new 
editions  bearing  such  titles  as  101 
NEW  JOKES,  "Why  I've  been  sell- 
ing them  books  for  42  years." 

A  New  One  on  Us 

•  Either  modesty  is  not  a  lost  virtue 
or  one  of  our  most  promising  young 
authoresses  does  not  have  a  very 
flattering  opinion  of  the  old  PAR- 
ROT. "Please,"  she  writes,  "if  you 
do  use  any  of  my  literary  gems,  do 
not  affix  my  name  to  them,  as  I  would 
like  for  a  little  while  longer,  to  keep 
up  the  outward  show,  at  least,  of  be- 
ing mentally  sound." 


We'll  let  you  be  the  judge.  Some 
of  the  aforementioned  "gems"  fol- 
low.   We  kinda  liked  them. 

We  were  dancing. 
Time  was  advancing — 
We  were  not. 
Can  it  be  Fate, 
Such  a  date — 
Such  a  pot. 

You're  wonderful — I  love  your  charm 

I  love  the  pressure  of  your  arm. 

Oh,  if  only  you  weren't  crossed-eyed. 
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History  is  Made 
in  the  Fall 


BY  LYNN  WALDORF 


TIME  marches  on! 
The  +eam  of  1936  with  a  record 
of  seven  victories  out  of  eight 
games,  the  undisputed  Big  Ten  cham- 
pions, a  team  that  broke  Minnesota's 
string  of  28  straight  victories,  the 
only  conference  team  to  score  on 
Ohio  State  and  Minnesota — that 
team  is  gone. 

Another  season  confronts  us  and 
with  it  comes  a  schedule  that  I  feel 
is  25  per  cent  stronger  than  the  1936 
schedule,  tough  as  it  was.    We  face 


this  schedule  minus  the  services  of  16 
out  of  last  year's  28  lettermen. 

The  two  fine  lines  which  we  were 
able  to  use  alternately  last  year  have 
been  largely  riddled  by  graduation. 
Gone  are  such  linemen  as  Capt. 
Steve  Reid,  Les  Schreiber,  Carl 
Devry,  Dewitt  Gibson,  Vange  Burnett, 
Leon  Fuller  and  Bob  Malloy.  Our 
two  fullbacks,  Steve  Toth  and  Don 
Geyer,  who  finished  first  and  second 
in  the  conference  scoring  are  gradu- 
ated. 


What  does  the  future  hold? 

I  answer  that  question  with  the 
reply  that  no  one  can  tell.  Certainly 
the  schedule  is  tough  enough.  Be- 
ginning with  Iowa  State  for  an  opener 
we  play  eight  schools,  any  one  of 
which  is  tough  enough  to  knock  us 
off.  You  know  Old  Man  Upset  loves 
to  catch  defending  champions.  And 
of  course  there  is  that  little  matter 
of  a  return  engagement  with  the 
Gophers  in  Minneapolis,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  party  call  we  must  pay  on 
the  Buckeyes  over  at  Columbus.  We 
were  the  only  conference  eleven 
fortunate  to  score  on  these  teams 
last  year  and  I  have  a  feeling  that 
they  are  holding  that  against  us. 

However,  the  team  led  by  Capt. 
Don  Heap  proved  to  be  very  adapt- 
able in  spring  practice.  In  Capt. 
Heap  we  are  fortunate  in  having  one 
of  the  most  reliable  players  in  college 
football.  In  our  spring  practice 
games,  his  presence  was  worth  two 
touchdowns  for  whichever  team  he 
happened  to  be  playing  on. 

To  fill  some  of  the  gaps  left  by 
graduation  we  made  a  number  of 
shifts  in  spring  practice.  A  guard 
and  a  fullback  learned  the  unfamiliar 
duties  of  a  center.  Another  fullback 
was  shifted  to  tackle  and  still  another 
to  guard.  We  had  some  halfbacks 
playing  fullback  and  several  full- 
backs playing  blocking  quarter,  but 
all  of  the  players  involved  took  up 
these  unfamiliar  duties  with  a  willing- 
ness that  gives  us  hope  that  the 
future  may  not  look  as  black  on  the 
field  as  on  paper. 

Despite  the  loss  of  many  fine 
players,  we  do  possess  a  good  nucleus 
in  Heap,  Vanzo,  Jefferson,  Hinton, 
Mesec  and  Swisher  in  the  back  field 
and  Wegner,  Voigts,  Calvano,  Diehl, 
and  Kovatch  in  the  line.  There  are 
also  some  other  men  holding  over 
who  will  help.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
time  to  estimate  the  sophomores  who 
have  come  up  from  the  freshman 
ranks.  Several,  no  doubt,  will  see  a 
lot  of  front  line  action  during  the 
season. 

But  let's  look  back  to   1936. 
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Two  incidents  of  thaf  season  come  to  mind  as  reasons 
why  the  1936  team  came  nearer  to  realizing  100  per 
cent  on  its  possibilities  than  any  team  I  know  of. 

Throughout  my  coaching  career  I  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  game  as  much  fun  for  the  players  as 
possible  and  to  have  them  use  their  own  initiative  on 
the  field.  An  incident  in  last  year's  Ohio  State  game  Is 
a  case  in  point.  After  a  hair-raising  afternoon  in  which 
both  teams  scored  two  touchdowns  and  Ohio  missed  a 
point  after  touchdown  while  Northwestern  converted 
both  of  its  attempts,  we  finally  came  Into  possession  of 
the  ball  on  our  own  20  yard  line  with  only  a  minute  and 
50  seconds  remaining  to  play.  Since  we  were  clinging  to 
a  one  point  lead,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  use  up 
those  remaining  moments  before  the  final  gun  by  running 
four  line  plunges.  I  gave  OIlie  Adelman  instructions  to 
go  Into  the  game  and  call  our  simplest  play,  a  straight 
buck  into  the  line. 

As  OIlie  reported  we  settled  back  on  the  bench  to 
await  that  final  gun.  Imagine  our  surprise  when  we  saw 
the  team  wheel  into  position  and  uncork  a  complicated 
reverse  play  that  called  for  considerable  passing  of  the 
ball  behind  the  line.  The  play  gained  51  yards  and  al- 
most scored  a  touchdown.  Three  plays  later  we  still  had 
possession  of  the  ball  when  the  gun  ended  the  game. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  dressing  room  I  asked  OIlie 
why  he  had  called  the  reverse  play  when  I  had  Instructed 
him  to  use  only  straight  plunges.  He  said  that  he  did 
that  very  thing  in  the  huddle,  but  Capt.  Steve  Reid 
checked  the  signal  and  said  that  a  new  player  had  just 
replaced  Wendt,  Ohio's  All-American  guard,  and  that 
he  (Reid)  thought  he  could  take  him  out  on  a  reverse.  So 
the  boys  ran  the  reverse  and  I'm  glad  they  had  enough 
initiative  to  seize  the  opportunity,  rather  than  blindly 
follow  instructions. 

Northwestern  will  probably  always  have  small  squads 
in  comparison  with  such  schools  as  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
State  which   means  that  while  we   always   encourage   as 

(Continued   on   Page   34 


The  gentleman  kneeling  directly  below  with 
the  pleased  expression  on  his  face  is  Coach 
Waldorf.  A  group  of  his  trained  Wildcats 
are    shown    in    action    in     the     bottom    scene. 
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Where  Do  Babies  Come  From? 


By  HENRY  SALISBURY  BARBOUR 


MAMMA,"  asked  Virginia 
May,  one  lovely  day,  "where 
do  babies  come  from?" 

"Why,  Virginia  May,"  said  Mrs. 
Laird,  "why,  Virginia  May,  whatever 
makes  you  ask  such  a  naughty  ques- 
tion?" 

"V\/hy  is  it  naughty?" 

"Because  it  is — or  no,  I  guess  it's 
not." 

"Well,  is  it,  or  isn't  it?"  piped 
Virginia  May  sweetly. 

"I  said  it  wasn't." 

"But—" 

"Child,"  said  her  mother,  "you'll 
be  late  for  school  and  spoil  the 
record  for  the  morning  kindergarten. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  do  that,  would 
you?" 

Virginia  May,  thus  encouraged  to 
punctuality,  fled  from  the  house,  and 
left  Mrs.  Laird  to  struggle  with  her 
problem.  Because,  there  was  a  prob- 
lem. Mrs.  Laird  was  well  aware  of 
it,  and  later  at  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Laird,  she  decided  to  thrash  the 
whole  thing  out. 

"George."  Mrs.  Laird  addressed 
the  back  of  the  morning  paper.  "Vir- 
ginia May  has  begun  to  ask  ques- 
tions." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Laird  agreed,  "several 
of  them." 

"You  don't  understand  me."  Her 
voice  changed  to  a  significant 
whisper.  "I  mean,  about  life." 

"Hmm."  George  muttered  to  the 
newspaper. 

"Please  put  down  that  paper  and 
listen  to  me.  Somebody  has  been 
putting  ideas  into  Virginia  May's 
head." 

"That's  fine."  Mr.  Laird's  tone  was 
congratulatory.  "That's  more  than  I 
had   hoped   for." 

"George    Laird!"    exclaimed    Mrs. 
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Laird,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  want  your  daughter  filled  up 
with  a  lot  of  sex?" 

"You  didn't  say  anything  about 
sex.    What  happened?" 

Mrs.  Laird  leaned  across  the  table. 
"Well  George,  Virginia  May  asked 
me  where  babies  came  from." 

"Oh,"  Mr.  Laird  seemed  relieved. 
"Is  that  all?  Didn't  you  tell  her?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  Do  you  think  1 
should?" 

"Sure.    Why  not?" 

"What  shall  I  tell  her?" 

"I  don't  know."  He  laughed.  "I 
never  had  a  baby." 

"Oh  George,  please  don't  be 
foolish."  Mrs.  Laird  sighed.  "I  should 
never  have  asked  you.  I  think  what 
I'll  do  is  talk  to  Miss  Witherspoon." 

"Why,  has  she  had  a  baby?" 

"Naturally  not."  Mrs.  Laird  was 
annoyed. 

"You  mean  unnaturally  not." 

Mrs.  Laird  ignored  him.  "She  is  a 
student  of  sex." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Laird,  "that  must 
be  an  interesting  study." 


"It  is.  She's  connected  with  a 
clinic,  or  I  guess  it's  a  laboratory. 
You  know  her,  George.  She  is  the 
woman  who  spoke  to  the  Parent 
Teacher's  Association  last  Father's 
Night." 

"Oh,  is  THAT  Miss  Witherspoon? 
Well,  I  think  it's  smart  of  her  to  get 
her  thrills  from  white  mice." 

"You  say  the  coarsest  things."  Mr. 
Laird  had  displeased  his  wife.  "Miss 
Witherspoon  says  that  there  is  noth- 
ing awful  about  sex — it's  beautiful." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is,  from  Miss 
Witherspoon's  point  of  view.  But 
there  always  has  to  be  another  party 
to  things  like  that,  you  know." 

"Anyway,  I'm  going  to  ask  her," 
said  Mrs.  Laird,  "she'll  tell  me  how 
to  describe  it  to  Virginia  May.  You 
know,   all  the  words  and   all." 

"What  words?"  Mr.  Laird  evi- 
denced interest. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  words  about 
it — I  don't  know  any  words  about  it." 

"For  anybody  who  doesn't  know 
the  words,  you  get  the  Idea  pretty 
well,"  commented  Mr.  Laird. 

"That's  not  so."  Mrs.  Laird  was  In- 
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dignanf.  "You  get  the  idea,  and  you 
know  the  words,  but  not  the  kind  that 
I  want  Virginia  May  to  know." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  Mr.  Laird 
snniled.  "Only  Virginia  May  and  Miss 
Witherspoon  will  understand  these 
words.  Consequently,  sign  language 
will  be  Virginia  May's  only  means  of 
expression  with  the  rest  of  us  dum- 
bells.  Won't  that  be  rather  unat- 
tractive?" 

Mrs.  Laird  rose.  "George,  I  think 
you're  vulgar.  I  want  to  help  my 
daughter.  My  mother  never  told 
me." 

"No,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Laird  did  not  reply.  She 
turned  toward  the  door.  Her  face 
wore  an  expression  of  cold  disap- 
proval. 

"Well,"  George  said,  "if  you 
learn  anything  new  from  the  white 
mice,  let  me  know." 

Mrs.   Laird   slammed  the  door. 


IT  WAS  a  distinct  relief  when  Mr. 
Laird  finally  relinquished  the 
Sports  page.  Not  that  Mrs.  Laird 
wanted  the  Sports  page.  Quite  the 
contrary,  ever  since  Virginia  May 
had  gone  to  bed,  she  had  devoted 
herself  assiduously  to  her  book,  a 
thick  green  volume — very  profound. 
Several  times  she  had  uttered  small 
sounds,  "Hmm."  Twice,  she  had  said, 
"Well!"  and  "For  goodness'  sake," 
small  ejaculations  over  her  reading. 
They  had   all  been  in  vain.    George 
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took    no    interest.     At   last,    however, 
he  was  through. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "did  you  catch 
the  white   mice   making    'whoopee'?" 

Mrs.  Laird  was  disappointed,  and 
properly  cold.  "I  didn't  see  any 
white  mice." 

"What  are  you  reading?"  Mr. 
Laird  asked. 

Her  time  had  come.  "Why,  a  book 
that  Miss  Witherspoon  gave  me.  1 
doubt  if  you'd  be  interested,  though," 
She  sighed.  "You  seem  to  want  Vir- 
ginia May  to  grow  up  to  be  a  Nym- 
phomaniac, or  a  homo-sex,  or  a 
Narcissus." 

"Anything  but  that." 

"By  the  way,"  Mrs.  Laird's  face 
was  troubled,  "I  wish  that  you'd  stop 
kissing  Virginia  May  before  she  goes 
to    bed.     I   feel   that   we    have   tam- 
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pered  with  her  sex  reactions  quite 
enough." 

"Good  God!  What  are  you  accus- 
ing me  of?" 

"Nothing,  yet,  dear.  I'm  not  ac- 
cusing you  of  anything.  It's  just 
you  must  be  careful.  I  don't  want  her 
to  get  a  father  fixation." 

"My  God,"  said  Mr.  Laird  once 
more,  "what  in  hell  has  that  old  maid 
been  pumping  into  you?" 

"If  you're  going  to  be  coarse  and 
common,"  ansv/ered  Mrs.  Laird,  "we 
just  won't  talk." 

"Coarse  and  common.  You  accuse 
me  of  having  designs  on  my  own 
daughter,  and  then  you  tell  me  I'm 
coarse  and  common."  He  laughed. 

"Why  Geo;-ge,  I  didn't  say  any 
such  thing.  Listen,  George,  you 
don't  know  what  these  little  kisses 
lead  to.  Here,  listen  to  this."  She 
raised  her  book,  and  adjusted  her 
face  to  a  scientific  expression.  "This 
Is  a  real  case  from  a  psychology  book. 
It's  what  they  call  a  case  history." 

"My,"  said  George,  "who  wrote 
the  book?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know."  She  turned 
back  to  the  flyleaf.  "Horwitz,  Felix 
Horwitz." 

"Never  heard  of  him." 

Mrs.  Laird  looked  superior.  "Didn't 
you?"    She  began  to  read: 

"Lucy    T ,    age    24    years,    of 

Swedish-Irish  extraction.  On  Sept. 
22  L.  T.  was  brought  to  the  Clarion 
Hospital   for   examination.     She    was 

(Continued    on    Page    29) 
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Where  there's  a 

WILL 


By  J.  W.  GOLDEN 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Working  your  way 
through  college  by  selling  magazine  sub- 
scriptions might  have  been  a  snap  in  the 
bountiful  "twenties,"  but  conditions  today 
call  for  a  little  more  Ingenuity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article,  J.  W.  Golden,  Employment 
manager  of  the  Evanston  Placement  bureau 
tells  us  how  some  of  our  own  students  have 
solved  the  problem.  You,  who  have  had  the 
ambition  to  help  yourselves  through  school, 
but  haven't  known  quite  how  to  go  about 
it,  might  find  your  inspiration  here.  Here's 
howl 

SINCE  1928  s+udenfs  at  North- 
western University  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Evanston  Place- 
ment bureau  for  part-time  positions. 
This  service  is  without  cost  to  the 
applicant  or  employer.  In  this  bureau, 
placement  is  definitely  considered  a 
service  and  not  an  obligation  assumed 
by  the  University.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  advise  each  applicant  and 
help  him  meet  his  individual  needs. 

During  the  regular  full  term  all 
types  of  temporary  and  permanent 
part-time  positions  are  open  to  some 
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of  those  who  wish  to  earn  a  part  of 

their  expenses  for  the  following  fall. 

Many  men  and  women  earn  their 

entire  board  and  room  while  attend- 


ing school.  For  this  they  work  an 
average  of  one  hour  for  each  meal 
and  one  hour  per  day  for  their  room. 
In  this  way  students  earn  the  equiva- 
lent of  several  hundred  dollars  toward 
their  expenses.  At  the  present  time 
men  are  working  as  waiters,  check 
room  clerks,  janitors,  messengers, 
night  watchmen,  ushers,  and  window 
washers.  Others  are  employed  as 
part-time  bookkeepers,  typists,  mime- 
ograph operators,  night  clerks,  credit 
investigators,  filing  clerks,  and  statis- 
ticians. One  young  man  does  a  full 
shift  throughout  the  year  in  bacterio- 
logical work  in  the  water  department 
of  a  nearby  city.  Several  boys  do 
radio  repair  work  in  their  spare  time. 
Others  are  carpenters,  electricians, 
mechanics,  sign  painters,  and  filling 
station  attendants. 

A  few  men  take  part  in  local  or- 
chestras. Some  of  these  have  toured 
Europe  with  their  bands  during  the 
summer.  In  addition,  there  are  play- 
ground supervisors,  chauffeurs,  life- 
guards, companions,  librarians,  soda 
fountain  clerks,  athletic  instructors, 
chemists,  and  laboratory  technicians. 
Two  men  are  doing  street  photog- 
raphy which  has  proved  especially 
profitable.  An  entertainment  service 
is  now  being  operated  by  two  stu- 
dents who  take  care  of  all  details  for 
campus  fraternity  and  sorority  parties. 

One  man  is  a  professional  magi- 
cian who  entertains  at  parties  on 
and  near  the  campus.  Another  young 
fellow  has  collaborated  with  cartoon- 
ists as  a  gag  man.  Others  are  spe- 
cialists in  gardening  and  landscaping. 
Travel  guides  and  ticket  sellers  are 
usually  in  demand,  while  some  stu- 
dents are  employed  by  map  makers 


for  detail  drawing.  Another  boy 
does  barbering  with  his  own  chair 
and  equipment.  There  is  also  a  spe- 
cialist in  dog  clipping. 

Women  are  employed  as  wait- 
resses, hostesses,  librarians,  check- 
room clerks,  companions,  maids, 
nursemaids,  and  cashiers.  Three  girls 
are  doing  research  work  for  a  food 
products  company.  Research  is  a 
large  and  lucrative  field  for  women. 
They  check  dealers'  representations, 
test  cosmetics,  distribute  cigarettes, 
candies  and  gum.  Some  do  promo- 
tional work  for  automobile  dealers 
and  others  act  as  campus  representa- 
tives for  many  products.  Good  sten- 
ographers are  in  great  demand. 

Both  men  and  women  find  that 
tutoring  pays  well,  although  it  is 
somewhat  seasonal.  The  bureau  has 
placed  many  authorized  tutors  in 
fields  of  French,  German,  Latin, 
Spanish,  English,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  economics,  geology, 
physics,  and  political  science.  Men 
and  women  are  also  selected  for 
modeling  in  local  style  shows  and 
for  national  advertising. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  bu- 
reau is  to  assist  students  in  working 
their  way  through  college.  In  some 
cases  students  enroll  who,  through 
necessity,  must  earn  their  entire  way. 
Others  want  employment  to  fill  in 
spare  time  and  earn  spending  money. 
The  majority  of  applicants,  however, 
have  a  definite  need  for  some  em- 
ployment to  cover  partial  expense. 
All  three  classifications  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  the  cases  where 
the  student  must  earn  his  entire  ex- 
penses without  a  scholarship  or  loans, 
we  do  not  advise  him  to  carry  a  full 
scholastic  program  at  the  start,  in 
consideration  of  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money  which  he  must  make. 

To  apply  for  work  merely  to  fill 
one's  time  or  to  supply  spending 
money  normally  is  considered  on  a 
doubtful  basis,  mainly  because  our 
experience  shows  that  these  individ- 
uals seem  less  interested  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  positions  which  they 
fill. 

The   students  who   apply  for  work 

(Continued  on   Page  36) 
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The  University  Theatre 


By  WALTER  KERR 


HAVING  broken  one  tradition  of  long  standing  (or 
long  sitting  once  you  know  what  the  tradition  was), 
the  University  Theatre  seems  wel!  on  the  way  to- 
ward breaking  another.  I  don't  really  know  this,  I  only 
hope  it.  This  article,  you  see,  will  be  mournfully  askew 
if  the  season  in  Speech  runs  at  all  true  to  form:  all  the 
plays  will  have  been  changed  by  the  time  the  Parrot  pops 
into  print  (but  this  isn't  the  Fine  Arts  Page,  is  it?)  .  .  . 

CHORUS:    No,  it  isn't. 

.  .  .  and  the  nice  things  I  might  say  (and  am  going 


to,  you  may  be  sure)  will  have  no  bearing  on  the  shows 
most  recently  scheduled.  But  this  is  the  tradition  that 
seems  almost  on  the  verge  of  cracking  up,  everything 
looks  so  set.  Set  in  its  plays,  you  might  say.  YOU  might; 
don't  look  at  me. 

CHORUS:    Who  was? 

The  tradition  that  has  already  gone  by  the  boards 
(and  they  WERE  boards,  believe  you  me)  is  the  seating 
arrangement.  The  arrangement  formerly  was  that  you 
came  in  and  sat  until  it  hurt;  now  if  it  hurts,  it  must  be 
the  show,  because  the  seats  have  cushions  on  them.  In 
other  words  (and  more  to  the  point,  some  feel),  the  Uni- 
versity Theatre  has  been  entirely  redecorated  and 
equipped  with  new,  comfortable  seats.  Though  this  may 
tend  to  dilute  somewhat  the  conception  of  drama  as  a 
thing  of  pity  and  terror,  the  move  Is  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  (due  East,  from  almost 
anywhere.) 

CHORUS:    What? 

Of  equal  interest  at  this  point  is  the  vigorous  and 
remarkably  balanced  group  of  shows  scheduled  for  the 
University  Theatre  season.  Alvlna  Krause  has  picked 
herself  the  best  of  the  O'Neill  plays  in  "Anna  Christie," 
which  she  will  stage  as  the  second  attraction  of  the  first 
semester.  (The  opening  show,  which  will  be  guided  by 
Dr.  Leverton,  Is  at  present  a  tossup  between  Noel  Coward 
and  Henrik  Ibsen,  no  odds  given).  In  "Anna,"  Marjorie 
Hurtublse  will  tackle  the  role  which  has  been  the  pro- 
fessional playground  of  such  folks  as  Pauline  Lord  and 
Greta  Garbo  (see  WHO'S  WHO:  Garbo). 

Lee  Mitchell  is  going  to  do  a  production  of  Gerhardt 

(Continued   on   Page  37) 
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You'll  want  some 
swaggery  brogues  to 
steer  your  little  feet 
to  mischief.  These 
take  you  there  and 
back  again — if  neces- 
sary ($7.50). 


Carson  Pirle  Scott  &  Co. 


"MUSTS" 

for  Miss  Nor+hwes+ern's  Wardrobe 


•  Dress  coats 

•  Warm  topcoats 

•  I  woolen  dress 

•  3-piece  suit 

•  3  skirts 

•  4  sweaters 

•  Woolen   sport 
jacket 

•  Rain  coat 

•  3  silk  date  dresses 

•  Dinner  dress  with 
jacket 

•  2  evening  dresses 

•  Evening  wrap 


ACCESSORIES 

3  felt  hats 

I    dress  hat 

I    school  bag 

I    date  bag 

I    evening  bag 

Knitted   mittens 

Suede  gloves 

Bucko  low  heel  shoes 

Leather  shoes  with 

strap  or  tie  with 

high  heel 
Sandal  or  suede  pump 
Evening  shoes 


The  classics  are  those  year-In- 
year-out  styles  that  bob  up 
every  season  with  new  tricks 
and  twists  like  the  coed  felt 
($5.00)  with  shoestring  gros- 
grain  band  featured  on  the 
left,  or  the  crew  neck  angora 
sweater  ($5.95)  which  is  tops 
when  worn  with  an  odd  skirt,  a 
suit  or  culottes. 
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Look  braver  than  you  feel — and  as  one  wonnan  to  another  you'll 
adnnit  that  clothes  are  the  perfect  shield  for  inner  quakes.  So,  put 
on  your  best  front  and  put  your  best  foot  forward — which  means 
not  only  having  what  is  right  for  Northwestern  but  what  is  right  for 
Your  Personality.  Aunt  Polly  is  in  the  know  about  such  things,  and 
our  tip  is — let  her  help  you  make  that  first  impression — memorable. 

Let  Aunt  Polly  solve  your  fashion   problems.     She'll  gladly  answer  all  Inquiries 
addressed  to  her  at  Lunt  Administration  Building,  Evanston,   III. 
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Big  Men  on  Campus 


DESTINED  to  be  the  most  bor- 
rowed  coat  on  the  campus — 
the  coat  above  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  coat  that  originated  in 
England,  and  worn  in  inclement 
weather  over  hunting  and  riding 
clothes.  Today,  with  well  dressed  Eng- 
lish sportsmen,  it  is  an  established 
article  of  country  wear,  and  last 
spring  it  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Yale  and  Princeton.  For  appropriate- 
ness and  easy  going  smartness,  noth- 
ing quite  like  this  coat  has  been  seen 
before,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  suc- 
cessful career  for  off  and  on  campus 
wear.    This  one  is  of  camel's  hair. 


Fall  on  the  campus  will  find  the 
items  on  the  next  page  high  in  popu- 
larity. The  new  fingertip  length 
gabardine  field  coat  with  raglan 
sleeves,  military  collar,  and  side  vents 
is  appropriate  for  campus  wear, 
motoring,  and  the  country.  Note  the 
snuff-collar  snap  brim  hat  with  a  welt 
edge   and   pie  crust  crown. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  page  are 
two  pipes.  One  is  walnut  shaped,  us- 
able when  driving,  and  the  other  is  a 
Newmarket  pipe  of  cherrywood  with 
a  quill  stem. 

The  camel's  hair  sport  jacket  has 
patched    pockets   and    center   vents. 


It  is  worn  with  a  tan  oxford  shirt 
with  spaced  green  stripes,  short 
square-cornered  pinned  collar,  green 
woven  silk  tie  with  spaced  fgures, 
and  green  semi-sports  hat. 

Other  university  favorites  are  the 
small  shaped  bowler  with  flat  set 
crown  and  the  white  separate  stiff 
collar  for  the  week-end  in  town. 

Brown  calf  blucher  front  shoes  with 
crepe  soles  and  heels  are  found  on 
campus.  The  simplified  pattern  Ar- 
gyle  wool  hose  and  the  new  knitted 
Alpaca  waistcoat  for  campus  wear 
are  both  worthy  of  note. 
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ESKY  "takes  the  class"  In  this  sketch,  hitting  the  high 
spots   of  the  new  fall  campus  fashions.    He   recites 
another  wise   axiom   every   undergraduate    knows  — 
it  pays  to  be  smart  outside  the  classroom  as  well  as  in. 

Address  fashion  inquiries  +0  the  Purple  Parrot  Men's  Fashion  Bureau, 
Lunt  Adnninistration   Building,  Evanston,   Illinois. 
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Shirley  Ann  Johnson 

%  In  Shirley,  Northwestern  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest 
golfers  in  the  middle  west.  Runner-up  in  the  Illinois 
State  tourney  and  unhappy  unless  she  con  break  80, 
Miss  Johnson  could  win  every  tournament  if  she  were 
given  a  handicap  for  her  beauty. 
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•  Jordan  McCann,  Jim 
Morgan  and  Dean  De 
Coudres  pause  to  pose  in 
the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  before  the  trip 
started.  That  streamlined 
looking  thing  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  torpedo  tube. 
Photo  by  Ed  Jauziatis. 


O  Before  embarking,  the  sailors  load  their  suitcases, 
trunks  and  other  traveling  impedimenta  on  a  truck  m  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  to  be  stored.  From  then  on 
they  live  in  duffle  bags.  Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


#Bob  Bonekemper,  Don  Sanborn, 
Jack  Robertson,  Gerald  Kennedy 
and  Jordan  McCann  relax  on  the 
forecastle  (pronounced  fo'c'sle 
after  a  strenuous  session  of  deck 
manicuring.  Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


C  Gerald  Kennedy,  who  looks 
like  Jack  Dempsey  here,  and  Ed- 
v^ard  Jauziatis  scrub  their  hats  on 
the  ship's  fantail.  The  boat's  laun- 
dry will  tackle  anything  but  a  sa 
or's   hat.    Photo   by   Jim    Morgan. 
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%  Laymen  would  call  it  a  gadget,  but  to 
the  voyagers  it  Is  a  sextant  with  which  they 
can  determine  their  location  in  mid-ocean 
down  to  the  submerged  screw  which  is 
pushing  them  through  the  sea.  Jack  Rose 
is  taking  a  sunsight  for  latitude.  He'll  get 
his  longitude  from  the  stars.  Student  sailors 
find  this  procedure  easier.  Photo  by  Jim 
Morgan. 


•  Plying  through  mid-ocean,  Ed  Jauziatis, 
Jack  Rose,  Don  Sanborn,  "Lefty"  Kaufman 
and  an  unidentified  figure  peering  from 
beneath  Ed's  legs  take  time  out  to  watch 
the  non-existent  scenery.  Photo  was  snap- 
ped by  Jim  Morgan  enroute  to  Cuba. 


Latin  damozels,  two  for  a  nickel  pine- 
apples and  8,000  miles  of  sea  were  the 
fare  of  more  than  80  Northwestern  naval 
students  on  the  annual  cruise  to  southern 
waters.  Two  destroyers,  the  U.S.S.  Leary 
and  the  U.S.S.  Herbert,  carried  the  local 
tars  and  two  carried  Georgia  Tech's  sea- 
men. Harvard  and  Yale  split  three  boats 
to  get  their  groups  to  the  land  of  siestas 
and  castanets. 

Leaving  Norfolk,  Virginia,  June  18,  th« 
student  fleet  made  its  first  stop  at  Sat 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  June  25.  A  sleepe 
jump  of  180  miles  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
Cuba,  was  the  next  step  in  the  itinerar 
after  which  the  group  sailed  to  Kingston 
Jamaica.  From  there  it  returned  to  Wash 
ington,  D.C.,  July  6. 

A  reception  was  held  for  the  fleet  ii 
San  Juan,  Hotel  Condado,  with  cocktail 
and  girls  furnished  gratis.  Most  of  the  gal 
were  daughters  of  officers  or  high  brev 
Spanish  families  who  had  had  schooling  i 
the  United  States,  so  the  sailors  didn't  havi 
to  resort  to  sign  language. 


Georgia  Tech  sailed  off  with  gunnery 
honors  although  In  the  fleet  of  seven, 
Northwestern's  boats  finished  second  and 
third.  Nunnber  I  gun  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Leary  made  eight  hits  out  of  eight  shots 
In  a  little  less  than  one  minute  and  ten 
seconds.  The  number  2  crew  had  scored 
six  out  of  six  when  the  last  two  shells  de- 
cided to  stick.  The  boys  couldn't  close  the 
breech  so  Northwestern's  score  was  pared 
down  a  few  notches. 

Best  monotony  breaker  .  .  .  ship  library 
and  movies  for  those  who  had  no  letters 
to  write. 

Most  popular  nightly  diversion  .  .  .  seek- 
ing out  Cuban  taverns  and  comparing  them 
with  the  Howard  street  chain. 

Most  nonplused  sailor  .  .  .  Jim  Milmoe 
who,  at  the  Condado  grab  bag,  drew  a 
little  two-legged  number  hailing  from  a 
Bronxvllle,  N.Y.,  high  school  .  .  .  couldn't 
talk,  couldn't  dance,  but  did  manage  to 
down  a  stiff  grape  punch. 


•  Winning  gun  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Leary.  Bill  Don- 
aldson, Vincent  Hollister, 
Charles  Barber,  Frank 
Cankor(drInkIng  a  "coke"), 
Norman  Johnson,  E.  Al- 
bright, Sol  Bernstein,  Bill 
Keane,  Bob  Bonekemper 
and  Dick  Breeden.  Eight 
hits  out  of  eight  shots  .  .  . 
can't  do  a  lot  better  than 
that.  Photo  by  Jim  Mor- 
gan. 


•    Great  American   institution,    "the  stag   line,"   Invade 
the  West   Indies  as  the   sailors  bargain    for  dances  at 
cocktail    party    and    reception    given    in    their    honor    e 
San  Juan.  Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


•  Fred  Suhr,  one  of  Northwestern's 
better  looking  seamen,  enjoys  the 
night  life  as  he  trys  to  sell  a  bill  of 
goods  to  an  apparently  apprehensive 
San  Juan  cutie.  Photo  by  Jim  Mor- 
gan. 


•  These  native  hucksters  have  come 
out  in  "bum  boats"  to  peddle  pine- 
apples to  the  collegiate  seamen.  You 
can  buy  them  for  about  two  for  a 
nickel  down  there  according  to  the 
returning  tars.  Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


•  Eugene  Sheasby  salutes  the  U.S.S. 
Leary  quarter  deck  before  disembarking  at 
San  Juan.  This  Is  one  of  those  old  Navy 
traditions  about  which  you  read,  but  can  t 
explain.  The  student  gobs.  Infused  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Navy,  lived  up  to  them  all. 
Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


•  Jack  Rose,  Ray  North  and  Bill  Keane 
demonstrate  that  life  Is  not  all  movies  and 
scented  letters  from  home  aboard  a  U.S. 
destroyer.  In  this  particular  shot  they  are, 
technically,  scrubbing  paintwork,  not  decks. 
Photo  by  Jim  Morgan. 


•  Nanqy  -Porter,  pride 
of  the  Thetas,  turns  a  coy 
smile  on  the  camera  man. 


•  Grace  Weber  casts  her  eyes  demurely  to  the 
deck  as  she  climbs  up  through  the  hatch  of  some- 
body's boat.    Photo  by  Bob  Cowan. 


•  Maude  Eichman  and  Caroline  Pope,  erstwhile 
beauty  queen,  sunning  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  at  a  campus  beach.  Where,  we 
ask,  are  the  life  guards?   Photo  by  Hugh  Eames. 


}  Mormon  by  inclination,  Phi  Kap  by  affiliation,  and  thor- 
ughly  contented  by  appearance  is  Dick  Fine  surrounded  by 
3ven  sirens  of  the  campus:  The  battery  of  female  admirers 
onsists  of:  Gloria  Rensch,  Marge  Franklin.  Madge  Franklin, 
ay  Kropf,   Betty  Kellough,  Alice  Bailey  and   Betty  hlutsell. 


•  Ruth  Coale,  come- 
ly Delta  Gamma, 
nearly  ran  down  the 
photographer    in    this 


•  Pi  Phi  Midge  Evans  smiling- 
ly sits  this  one  out  on  the  lawn 
of  her  Denver  home  for  the 
benefit   of  the    picture   taker. 


I  A  quatraine  of  Kappa  Delts  try  to  squeeze  into  a  space  nor- 
lally  fitted  for  three  ...  or  less.  Left  to  right:  Georgia  An- 
eiser,  Helen  Woodruff,  Nita  Philip,  and,  we  hope,  the  better 
alf  of  Billie  Glbbs. 


•  Julian  Schroeder  stops 
to  be  snapped  in  Wash- 
ington while  summer  tour- 
ing. 


#  The  tooth  paste  grin,  the  hang 
jaw  grin  and  the  wide  open  grin 
are  presented  respectively  by 
Betty  Boling,  Madge  Franklin,  and 
Betty  Hutsell  while  lolling  on  a 
campus  beach.  Photo  by  Alice 
Bailey. 


V^arson  5  Acce.s.sory  ol 

Is  the  Happy  Hunting 
QroLina  of  College  Qirls 


tone  lias  a  deknite  tJair  ror  st^le  and  a  rasliion  creed  all  ner  own. 
Sne  knows  tnat  accessories  are  naif  tne  cosbume  this  season.  Sne  a 
tnrilty,  and  sne  knows  Inat  d^  cnangin^  ner  accessories  sne  can  make 
one  costume  look  like  mani^.  Sne  rinas  ner  pet  accessories  in  Carson  s 
Accessory  Snop.    Here  are  a  few  of  ner  favorites: 

For  Campus  \Qear 

(jeniune  pigskin  slip-ons   in  natural,  black  ana  brown,  $3.95. 
ijrieer  ■wool  scarl  in  gay    bright  aiitiiinn  colors,  $2.25. 

For  Daies,  Qo/a  Accents — 

Vjolo  color  jew^elry,  witri  rust,  green  ana  blue  stones.    Jjrace- 
let,  $2.    Clip  or  pin,  $2. 

V^fassic  envelope  bag  in  black   or  bro%vn  suede  or  call,  $5.9o. 
Lrold  colored  initials,  5  tor  $1. 

Ijlack  suede  gloves   -witn  gold  kid  trim,   $5.95. 

ijiack  suede   belt  w^itn  gold   kid   trim,  $2. 

j\ccessor^  Sliop,  First  Floor 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 
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Who  Said  It? 


1.  "I've  never  seen  John  L.  Lewis,  except  at  a  distance,  and  I  hope  to  God 

I    never   do."  Jack  Benny,  Tom  Girdler.  Henry  Ford.  Mahatma  Gandi. 

2.  "Let's  have  many  small  capitalists  instead  of  a  few  large  ones." 

Josef  Stalin.  Gov.  Earle,  Adolph   Hitler,   Karl   Marx. 

3.  "I'm  too  old  for  the  kind  of  movies  they  make  nowadays." 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sophie  Tucker,  Jackie  Coogan,   Mary   Picktord. 

4.  "As   I   am   by  profession  a   creator  of   allusions,   these   amateur   pageants 
(the  coronation)  only  bore  me." 

Thurston,   Sally   Rand,   G.   B.   Shaw,   Cecile   de   Mille. 

5.  "I  married  him  because  he's  as  mad  as  a  hatter." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Talullah   Bankhead,  Wally,   Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce. 

6.  "People  laugh  in  many  different  ways,  they  cry  in  only  one." 

Mark  Twain,   Aristophanes,   Groucho   Marx,   Joe   Cook. 

7.  "Save  us  from  thinking  about  the  next  election  when  we  should  be  think- 
ing about  the  next  generation." 

President  Roosevelt,  Margaret  Sanger,  Glenn  Frank. 

8.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown." 

Joe  Louis,  Eddie  Windsor,  Shakespeare,  Mussolini. 

9.  "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  president." 

Alt  Landon,  Al  Smith,  Henry  Clay,   Dizzy  Dean. 

10.   "What  America  needs  is  a   good  five-cent  nickel." 

Bobby  Breen,  Anonymous,  Walter  Winchell,  O.  O.  Mclntyre. 

I  I.   "The  chief  trouble  with  Hawaiian  music  is  that  the  Hawaiians  are  always 
saying  good-bye  but  they  never  go." 

Walter  Damrosch,  Jascha   Heifetz,   Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Clark  Gable. 
12.   "Only  the  young  die  good."       Shirley  Temple,  Cynl( 


West,  W.  C.  Fields 
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HORIZONTAL 

Ernest   ;    teaches    econ. 

They     serve     'em     in    the    South    with    a 
sprig   of  mint. 
A    western    state. 
First  half  of  Oriental  suicide. 
A  tiny  speck. 

What  you're   supposed   to  do  with   notes 
in    lectures. 
A   cleansing   tool. 

A     Kappa     Delt     from     Highland     Park; 
works   on    Dally,    blue   eyes.    (Initials.) 
Heavenly    body    that    gets    around;    not 
Marian    Mansfield. 
Sotta    be   quiet   about   this. 
Mike  Calvano  is  one. 
Short  for  Epsilon. 
Manuscript. 

Alternative    conjunction. 
What  we  don't  know  but  can  write  down 
anyway. 
A   greeting. 

Rhymes    with    stew    and    will    make    you 
one   if   potent   enough. 
Like   Kappas,  they're  sleek  and  slinky. 
This'll   put  you  to  sleep. 
A   play. 

The     coeds     actually     dance     with     each 
other  at  these. 
,  Not  quite  an  Apollo. 
This   label    makes   a    barroom    nude    "cul- 
ture." 

Rhymes    with    "nut"    and    a    lot    of   them 
eat  there. 
To    precelve. 


VERTICAL 

A   local   eatery,   a   gridiron   maneuvre,   or 

a   Wilmette   Harbor  pastime. 

When    a   scientist   is   about   to   split   one, 

does   he   say   up  and  ? 

A    Delta    Gamma's    gotta    use    her    head 

with  this. 

New    England    state.    (Abbreviation.) 

Campus    building.    (Abbreviation.) 

What    you    often    take    it    on    when    you 

meet   your    blind    date. 

Most  worshipped   Deity   when    parked    by 

the   lake. 

They    festoon    their    pledges    with    little 


The  solution  may  be  found  on  page  4l 


To  go  to  town  after  classes. 

A   little   jolt. 

Cricket   is   interrupted    for   It   In    England. 

Committee  for  Industrial  Organization. 

Explosive. 

N.   .    Theta    senior,    blonde    and 

cute. 

Helmsman    of   the    Daily. 

Put  on  your  hat  again. 

Don.  the   Phi   Delt  footballer,  some  day'll 

be  proud  pappa  of  a  lot  of  little 


In  Cob  Buchanan  It  has  a  potential  B.  M. 

O.  C. 

Masculine  nickname. 

A    period    of  time. 

You'll   always  find   one   at  Goldblatt's. 

Bill    Rummell    belongs   to   this   tribe. 


Copyright  1937,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


be  read 


Jean  Perrill  applauds  tne  vo|ue  tor  plaids.  She  is  wearin| 
a  Scotcn  plaid  suit,  vvnicn  is  not  too  clannisn  to  include  a  vel- 
veteen blouse.  Sizes  11  to  17.  Jacket,  skirt  and  nlouse  com- 
plete at  $45. 

Snirlev  Ann  Jonnson  wears  an  adaptation  or  Mainnoclier  s 
Butcner  Boj     coat — a  staple  tnat  looks  awrull^^   smart   on    cam- 
pus, but  doesn  t  reel  obli|ed  to  sta^  tbere.    Its  tine  crep^^  woolen 
and  its    kolinsky    collar   and    cuirs    make    it    dress^'>    enou|b    ror 
week-end  occasions.   11  to  17.   $75. 

leen^a  Sliop,  Fourth  Floor 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 


•  Maxine  Nes+le,  one  ot  the  girls  who  a+tended  the  high  school 
journalism  institute  held  on  campus  this  summer,  gets  ready  for 
a  big  night.  She  eventually  wound  up  with  a  high  school  journal- 
ist, however,  as  the  rules  forbade  the  girls  to  date  college  lads 
.  .  .  for  some  reason. 


•  Between  classes  —  or  dur- 
ing? Anyway,  our  photogra- 
pher caught  this  congenial 
group  unawares  at  one  of  the 
local  "cokeries"  indulging  in 
the  universal  campus  pastime. 


•  A  look,  a  suck,  and  a  scratch 
seem  to  be  the  all  absorbing  in- 
terests of  this  faculty  trio  of  Dap- 
ples, Behre  and  Powers. 


•  Looking  very  much  like  gangsters  but  really  quite  harmless 
is  the  Sigma  Chi  touch  football  squad.  Back  row  left  to  right: 
Harvey  Lanman,  George  Wooten,  Norman  Ogilvie  (hands  on 
hippies).  Moose  Wells  and  Dick  Herr.  Seated:  Bob  Bonekemper, 
Joe  Pierce  and  Ray  Hanson.    Photo  by  John  Swanson. 


Dr.  William  E.  Powers  and  Beta 
;xy.  Bill  Springer,  are  seen  here 
Iking  defenseless  pebbles  to  be 
ashed  and  analyzed  on  geology 
Id    trip.     Photo    by    Ed    Malott. 


•  Janet  Greiner,  Theta,  sets  'em  up  for  Pi  Phi  Charlotte  Pliask< 
and  brother  Betas,  Springer  and  Kunz.  Maybe  the  picture  i 
deceiving,  but  it  looks  like  Springer's  trying  to  pour  the  jug' 
contents  down  the  front  of  his  shirt. 


•  A  group  of  prominent  Sophomores  taken  last  year  at  the  frosh 
Conference  at  Lake  Geneva.  Left  to  right:  Roger  Call,  Stan 
Frankel,  Marg  Tapley,  Gordy  Rosberg,  and  Ed  Malott. 


GOODBYE  NORTHWESTERN! 

They're  going  to  Hollywood — but  they're  not  waving  to 
nnake  you  jealous,  they're  waving  for  you  to  hurry  and  join  them. 
You  can,  too,  you  know,  for  two  free  trips  are  awaiting  for  the 
Northwestern  coed  and  boy  who  can  rightfully  claim  them.  The 
PURPLE  PARROT  wants  to  give  you  the  time  of  your  life  if  you' 
only  let  her. 


i 
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YOU'RE   IN  THE  AIRI 

The  motors  are  throbbing,  your  pulse  is  racing  and  passing 
below  you  in  simple  grandeur  Is  all  the  beauty  of  our  country. 
You've  skirted  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
you've  watched  the  plateau  country  of  the  great  Southwest  un- 
furl beneath  you,  you've  passed  the  Painted  Desert  and  seen  the 
Indian  Country  in  colorful  review — but  now  the  great  Grand 
Canyon  yawns  and  you  pass  it  by  to  dip  your  wings  in  the  waters 
of  silent,  black  Lake  Mead. 


MEET  THE  MISTRESS! 

She'll  be  your  hostess  for  the  twelve  most  joy-filled  hours  of 
your  life.  When  you've  won  that  contest  and  are  ready  to  collect, 
she  will  guide  you  across  America,  and  treat  you  to  the  thrills  and 
awesome  splendor  of  soaring,  flying  to  the  westward  sea. 
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YOU'RE   IN   HEAVEN   NOW— 

It's  getting  nighttime — and  the  golden  sun  kneels  down  to 
pray  on  the  pillowy  down  of  the  soft  fleecy  clouds.  If  you  live  to 
be  a  million  years,  you'll  never  forget  it — it's  the  most  breath- 
taking beautiful  sight  that  you'll  ever  see.  Your  heart  will  catch — 
and  you  won't  care — you  will  love  it. 


HELLO   HOLLYWOOD! 

You've  arrived — and  you're  already  disembarking.  And 
somehow  into  your  thoughts  comes  the  flight  of  a  purple  parrot. 
Then  you  sit  down  and  wonder  and  marvel,  perhaps,  how  such  a 
little  bird  could  take  two  Northwestern  students  on  such  a  long 
and  glorious  trip.  But  you  pinch  yourself  and  you're  not  really 
dreaming  —  and  then  you  remember  you  won  the  PURPLE 
PARROT  contest. 
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YOU  CAN  STUDY— 

But  we'll  bet  you  won't.  Your  letters  will  be  going  to  the 
friends  you  left  behind.  Even  if  you're  spoiled  for  life  you'll  not 
begrudge  the  fun  you've  had,  the  sights  you've  seen,  or  the  life 
you've  lived  high  in  the  clouds. 


•  Potentate  of  the  press,  regent  of  reporters,  and  juggernaut 
among  journalists  Is  James  Milmoe,  editor  of  the  Daily  North- 
western. He's  reading  the  riot  act  to  an  underling  here,  but 
when  you  take  the  blue  pencil  from  behind  his  ear  he  is,  as  the 
lads  on  the  street  corners  would  say,  "a  right  guy." 


•   Bob  Gottlieb,  the  Daily's  crack 
sports  editor,  pauses  for  the  Parrot. 


•  Stan  Frankel,  who  has 
the  nerve  wracking  task  of 
getting  out  four  columns  a 
week,  is  seen  here  bearing 
up  pretty  well  under  it. 
Photo  by  Ed  Malott. 


LATEST  FLASHES 

associatcd 
Press 


•  The  handsome  Marvin 
Mansfield  pauses  to  think 
of  a  caustic  crack  to  take 
at  some  campus  organiza- 
tion or  personage.  Marv 
Is  one  of  the  editorial 
board's  mainstays,  and  in 
justice  to  him,  is  not  one 
of  the  most  radical.  Photo 
by  Ed  Malott. 


#  Bill  Karsteter  and  Bob  Buchanar 
tear  into  a  pile  of  Daily  copy  durini 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Photi 
by  Ed  Malott. 


9  Phil  Cooper,  extreme  left,  one  of  the  night  editors  looks 
over  the  news  releases.  The  little  machine  over  which  the 
group  is  leaning  is  a  mighty  important  cog  in  the  machinery. 
Through  it,  news  comes  by  direct  wire  from  the  Associated 
Press  office  almost  as  soon  as  it  happens. 

•  Falcon  Baker,  last  year's  editor  of  the  Daily  "passing  the 
buck"  to  one  of  his  henchmen.  Note  industrious  expression 
of  staff  members  who  by  choice  or  otherwise  got  to  sit  by 
the  boss. 


PURPLE  PARROT 
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BABIES  — 

(Continued   from    Page  9) 

seized  by  passers-by  who  dragged 
her  from  a  traffic  officer,  whom  she 
had  a+facked  and  was  kissing  violent- 
ly. Upon  being  questioned,  she  ad- 
mitted having  been  stopped  by  the 
officer  and  severely  reprimanded  for 
her  excessive  rate  of  speed,  where- 
upon she  was  seized  by  a  violent 
passion  for  said  officer,  leapt  from 
her  car  and  embraced  him.  She  saw 
nothing  irrational  in  her  conduct.  'I 
love  him,'  she  sobbed,  'I'm  nuts  about 
that  cop.' 

"Further  examination  brought  forth 
the  following  facts  as  to  L.  T.'s  early 
life.  Her  father  was  unduly  harsh 
and  after  punishing  her  would  fre- 
quently be  stricken  with  remorse  and 
would  kiss  and  pet  the  child  to  stop 
her  tears.  In  adult  life,  L.  T.,  previous 
to  her  encounter  with  the  officer,  had 
not  been  reprimanded  by  an  adult 
male. 

"The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
psychiatrist  was  as  follows:  L.  T.  was 
the  victim  of  a  mental  reversion.  The 
reprimand  of  the  officer  called  forth 
a  reaction,  which  seemed  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  light  of  her  early  experi- 
ence, at  the  same  time  reasonable 
and  logical." 

"My  God!"  Mr.  Laird  knew  that 
his  wife  disliked  profanity,  but  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 
"My  God!" 

Mrs.  Laird  ignored  him  and  con- 
tinued to  read.  "L.  T.,  after  her  dis- 
missal from  the  hospital,  married  a 
heavyweight  wrestler.  The  union  has 
proved  mutually  satisfactory."  Mrs. 
Laird  closed  the  book,  and  looked  at 
her  husband  triumphantly.  "There, 
isn't  that  interesting?" 

"Fascinating,"  agreed  Mr.  Laird. 
"Is  it  a  sequel  to  'The  Perfumed 
Garden'?" 

"I  don't  know."  She  turned  once 
more  to  the  flyleaf.  "It  doesn't  say 
so." 

"They  probably  forgot  it."  Mr. 
Laird  smiled.  "Well,  what  do  you  say 
we  go  to  bed?" 

(Continued  on   Page  30) 


Pipe  Smokers. 

please  accept  this 
generous  fee  offer 


We'll  gladly  send  you  at  our  expense,  a  full 
day's  supply  of  this  tobacco,  which  most  men 
claim  to  be  the  finest  blend  they've  ever  tried 


Dear  Sir: 

Probably,  like  most  pipe  smokers,  you 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  finer 
tobacco  than  any  you  have  ever  smoked. 

We  believe  we  have  achieved  such  a 
winning  blend  in  Briggs  Pipe  Mixture  and 
most  of  those  who  try  it  agree    with   us. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  accept  their 
verdict.  ^  e  don't  ask  you  to  spend  a  cent. 
Instead,  we  offer  you  free  a  full  day's 
supply  of  this  unique  tobacco  and  ask  of 
you  only  the  simple  favor  of  trying  it  at 
our  expense. 

We  believe  in  the  short  space  of  1 
smoking  day  you  will  become  a  Briggs 
fan.  We  believe  you  will  readily  see  that 
Briggs  surpasses  other  pipe  -  tobaccos  in 
these  4  ways. 

In  4  Ways  Superior 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  these  4 
claims  we  make  for  Briggs.  The  difference 
is,  smokers  tell  us,  they  are  true.  Most 
men  who  try  Briggs  find  in  it  these  4 
advantages : 
1.  More  delightful  in  flavor.  2.  Cooler  burn- 


ing (mellowed  4  full  years).  3.  Utterly  bite- 
less  to  tongue  and  throat.  4.  Keeps  pipe 
cleaner  and  sweeter. 

Now  Mail  the  Coupon 

Won't  you  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  prove 
our  case  for  Briggs?  Remember  it  is  at  our 
expense,  it  costs  you  nothing.  And  this 
free  full  day  test  of  Briggs  may  easily 
introduce  you  to  the  pipe  tobacco  you 
have  always  sought.  The  coupon  is  for 
your  convenience.  ^  on't  you  fill  it  in  now, 
please,  before  you  forget? 

Copr..  1937,  by  P.  Lorillard  Co..  Inc. 
|—--""~-"""--~"-~  —  —  "~~'~l 
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1  full  day's  smoking  FREE 


Mail  to  BRIGGS.  119  W.  40th  Street, 
New  York  Cily,  for  a  generous  supply  of 
Briggs  Pipe  Mixture. 

(Offer  good  in  United  States  only.) 
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(This  offer  expires  De 
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Where 
do 

we 
go? 

• 

To  the 

VIllA 
DEMEIRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 

WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between  Wilmette 

and  Kenilworth 


Where  delicious  barbe- 
cue chicken  and  other 
sandwiches  are  served. 
Will  I  meet  you  in  the 
beautiful  Spanish  Villa 
after  school,  the  dance 
or  the  theatre? 


GOOD  EATS 

AND 

PROMPT 
SERVICE 


WHERE  DO  BABIES  COME  FROM? 

(Continued   from    Page   29) 


Mrs.  Laird  rose.  "Well,  I  don't 
care.    Come  on." 

"O.  K."  said  Mr.  Laird. 

MRS.  LAIRD  had  been  patient. 
She  had  lain  for  half  an 
I  hour  watching  her  husband 
sleep.  True,  she  had  thrown  herself 
rather  violently  about  on  her  side  of 
the  bed,  from  time  to  time,  but  he 
seemed  quite  impervious  to  this,  so 
she  had  raised  herself  on  one  elbow 
to  gaze  at  him  in  what  proved  to  be 
a  vain  hope  of  thought  transference. 
At  last  she  gave  up. 

"George,"  she  said,  "George,  it's 
morning." 

"What  the  Hell—"  he  muttered 
and   rejected  life  for  his  pillow. 

"George,"  Mrs.  Laird  was  persist- 
ent, "It's  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

This  statement  electrified  the  re- 
cumbent Mr.  Laird.  "God,  I  ought 
to  be  half  way  down  town  by  this 
time." 

"Oh,  no,"  advised  his  wife.  "It's 
Sunday.  Just  wake  up.  You  don't 
have  to  get  up." 

"I  am  having,"  admitted  Mr.  Laird, 
"a  little  difficulty  in  following  you. 
Would  you  mind  explaining  what  your 
idea  was  in  awakening  me  so  that  I 
could    lie    here    in    bed?" 

"Well,  it  was  time  to  wake  up, 
and,"  she  paused,  "I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you." 

"I  see."  Mr.  Laird  smiled  too 
politely.  "Were  you  planning  to  talk 
from  now  until  it's  time  for  us  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  or  could  you  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  time  later 
in  the  day?" 

"Why,  no,  I  couldn't."  Mrs.  Laird 
was  righteous.  "Virginia  May  will  be 
around  then." 

"What's  Virginia  May  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Why,  everything!  Don't  you  re- 
member, George,  I  told  you  Virginia 
May  asked  me  where  babies  came 
from?" 


"Oh,  that,"  said  Mr.  Laird.  "Well, 
why  don't  you  and  Virginia  May  have 
your  fling  and  get  it  over  with?" 

"There's  a  great  deal  more  to  it 
than  you  think,  George.  I  have  to 
tell  Virginia  May  and  I  don't  want 
it  to  come  as  a  shock.  It  must  all  be 
perfectly  natural  and  normal  to  her." 

"I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,"  said 
Mr.  Laird. 

"Well,  then,"  Mrs.  Laird  was  very 
earnest.  "Will  you  co-operate  with 
me  in  this?" 

"Hmm."  Mr.  Laird  seemed  doubt- 
ful.   "What  do  I  do?" 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Laird  quoted  glibly, 
"both  parents  should  be  present.  It 
makes  it  seem  more  natural.  That's 
the  newest  idea.  We'll  just  go  out 
into  the  garden,  and  show  her — why 
—  why  —  procreation  among  the 
flowers." 

Mr.  Laird  was  surprised.  "I've 
heard  of  it  in  the  bushes,"  he  said, 
"but  never  among   the  flowers." 

"You  won't  have  to  do  much," 
Mrs.  Laird  interrupted,  "just  dig 
among  the  flowers  while  I  talk." 

"Oh,  but,"  Mr.  Laird  was  shocked, 
"Now  that  I  know  what  they're  up  to 
I'd  feel  like  a  'Peeping  Tom'  looking 
at  them.  I  never  knew  why  they 
called  them  flower  beds  before." 

MR.  LAIRD  looked  up  from 
the  delphiniums.  "Well,"  he 
i  said,  "the  stage  is  set  and 
the  curtain  is  going  up  on  our  little 
drama  of  life.  Now  where  is  the 
leading  lady?" 

Mrs.  Laird  adjusted  her  armful  of 
flowers.  "She'll  be  here  presently," 
she  said,  "she's  over  at  Susan  Whit- 
comb's." 

"You're  quite  a  stage  manager. 
Got  it  all  timed." 

"Now,  remember,"  admonished 
Mrs.  Laird,  "I  want  it  all  very  nice 
and  natural." 

"What  flower  shall  I  impersonate?" 
asked  her  husband,  "or  shall  I  just 
buzz  around  like  a  bee?" 
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"Sssh.  Here  she  comes.  Now,  get 
ready." 

"I— 2— 3— Go!"    said    Mr.    Laird. 

Mrs.  Laird  looked  af  her  husband 
with  withering  rebuke,  but  little  Vir- 
ginia May  did  not  notice  as  she 
came    running   toward   them. 

"Mamma,"  she  screamed.  "Mam- 
ma, the  circus  has  come  to  town." 

"Has  it?"  said  Mrs.  Laird.  "Come 
here,  dear.  Mamma  and  Daddy  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

"But  Mamma  will  do  the  talking," 
added  Virginia  May's  father.  "Daddy 
is  just  exhibit  B.  He  comes  after  the 
delphiniums." 

Mrs.  Laird  continued.  Her  eyes 
glowed  softly.  "Do  you  know  that 
Mamma   loves  you,  darling?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Virginia  May,  "but 
Susan's  mother  is  going  to  take  her 
to  the  circus,  and — " 


Wr^ARLINS,"  began  Mrs. 
Laird  softly,  "do  you 
remember  asking  Mam- 
ma yesterday,  where  babies  came 
from?  Well,  Mamma  and  Daddy  are 
going  to  tell  you." 

"Surprise,  Virginia  May,  surprise!" 
said   Mr.  Laird. 

"Yes,  but — "  Virginia  May  pushed 
baby-getting  to  the  realm  of  non- 
essentials, "but  Mrs.  Whitcomb  wants 
to  know  can  I  go  with  Susan  and  her 
to  the  circus?" 

"Couldn't  you,"  suggested  Mr. 
Laird  to  his  wife,  "transfer  your  bio- 
logical research  to  the  menagerie? 
You  might  get  quite  a  crowd  around 
you  there  to  hear  you  lecture." 

"Please,"  said  Mrs.  Laird  to  her 
husband.  She  spoke  to  Virginia 
May  with  unusual  emphasis.  "No, 
you  may  not  go.  I'm  telling  you  some- 
thing very  pretty,  and  I  want  you  to 
listen."  Mrs.  Laird  began  again. 
"Darling,  you  know  how  Mamma  loves 
you?" 

"Well,"  Virginia  May  was  dubious, 
"well,  yes." 

"Oh,  she  does,  she  does,"  said  Mr. 
Laird,  "and  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
Mamma." 

Mrs.  Laird  smiled  at  her  husband 


and  then  at  her  daughter.  "That  is 
because  you  have  always  been  very 
close  to  Mamma."  She  assumed  an 
expression  of  surprise.  "Why,  look," 
she  went  on,  "we  have  some  lovely 
new  lilies  in  bloom.  Where  do  you 
suppose  they  came  from?"  Mrs. 
Laird  was  enraptured. 

Virginia  May  was  not.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  admitted.  There  was 
nothing  interrogative  about  her  re- 
mark. It  was  a  plain  statement  of 
fact. 

"I  know,"  answered  Mr.  Laird  for 
her.  "Where  did  you  come  from,  lily 
dear?  Out  of  the  nowhere,  into  the 
here." 

"That,"  Mrs.  Laird  retorted, 
"wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Please  be  still,  George."  She  resumed 
her  smile,  bent  down  and  looked  into 
her  daughter's  eyes.  "Well,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you.  Look,  dear,  do  you  see 
the  pretty  yellow  center  to  this 
flower?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  girl,  "but 
Susan  says  there  is  a  monkey  in  the 
circus  with  a  purple  and  green  seat, 
and  I  want  to  see  it." 

Mr.  Laird  dropped  his  spade  and 
looked  at  his  wife,  and  laughed.  Mrs. 
Laird  appeared  not  to  notice.  "Dar- 
ling, that's  naugh — "  She  checked 
herself.  "I'm  sure  it's  very  pretty, 
dear,  but  don't  you  want  to  know 
where  babies  come  from?" 

"No,  I  want  to  go  to  the  circus." 

"Virginia  May,"  Mrs.  Laird's  smile 
faded.  "I  want  you  to  listen  to  me, 
and  if  you  don't  I'll  give  you  a  good 

spanking "     She  glanced  at  her 

husband  who  stood  laughing  beside 
the  delphiniums.  " — or  no,  I  won't 
give  you  a  spanking." 

"Then  can  I  go?"  Virginia  May  was 
alert  eagerness.  "Do  you  mean  I  can 
go?" 

"No,  I  don't."  She  looked  at  Vir- 
ginia May.  "Oh,  well,  go  on  and  go, 
but  stop  your  crying.  And,  if  you 
want  to  know  it,  Virginia  May,  you 
just  make  me  sick." 

But,  Virginia   May  had   gone. 

Mr.  Laird  turned  to  his  wife.  "Don't 
feel  bad,"  he  said,  "I  think  the 
monkey  won  by  unfair  competition." 
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HOTELrrrur.  CHICAGO 


PAINTING  THE  TOWN 
PURPLE 

With  Bob  KersHng 

Dinner,  Dancing 

DRAKE  HOTEL  —  Fred  Waring's 
great  band  including  Tonn  Waring, 
Priscilla  Lane,  Poley  McClintoc, 
Feme,  the  McFarland  Twins,  the 
Glee  Club,  and  others  put  on  a 
clever,  well-balanced  show  in  the 
Silver  Forest  down  here.  The  re- 
turn of  the  Waring  organization  to 
dance  stands  after  a  five  year 
absence  is  welcomed  nightly  by 
much  more  appreciative  audiences 
than  this  city  is  known  for.  Don't 
miss  the  Glee  Club's  "Smoke  Gets 
In  Your  Eyes."  Minimum  check  is 
$3.50  on  Saturday  and  $3  all  other 
nights. 

EDGEWATER  BEACH  HOTEL  — 
"Roger  Pryor's  brass  section"  has 
become  a  symbol  of  good  music 
at  this  northside  hotel  during  the 
movie  maestro's  stand  on  the  fam- 
ous Beach  Walk  this  summer.  The 
swing  arrangement  of  "Bolero"  is 
the  best  we've  ever  heard.  Lanie 
Truesdale,  comely  and  talented 
vocalist,  does  "After  Glow"  beau- 
tifully. Harriet  Smith's  Lovely 
Ladies  continue  to  support  weekly 
changing  floor  shows.  Cover  charge 
is  $  I  a  person  on  Saturday  and 
75  cents  on  week  nights. 

STEVENS  HOTEL— The  Continental 
Room  presents  Carlos  Molina  and 
his  orchestra  and  a  fast  moving 
floor  show  featuring  the  adept 
English  ventriloquist,  Herbert  Dex- 
tei-,  and  his  dummy,  "Jerry  Mc- 
Ginty,"  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  dummy  in  the  world 
who  walks  as  well  as  talks.  Avis 
Kent,  the  well-known  Girl  on  the 
Magazine  Cover,  adeptly  sings 
modern  ballads.  Minimum  check 
runs  $2  a  plate  at  all  times. 

BISMARCK  HOTEL— Eddie  Varzos 
and  his  orchestra  provide  the  dance 
music  in  the  Walnut  Room  support- 
ing a  floor  show  headed  by  Kirby 
and  Degage  and  including  the  sing- 
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ing  of  Lucio  Garcia.  The  Walnut 
Room  has  long  been  known  as  the 
home  of  wonderful  German  food — 
'nuff  said!  Minimum  is  $2  on  Satur- 
day and  $1    other  nights. 

Spots  Here  and  There 

Hal  Hamilton  and  his  music  con- 
tinue to  entertain  dancers  at  the  Club 
Cherle  on  Dempster  Street  .  .  .  His 
subtle  approaches  to  the  styles  of 
Hal  Kemp  and  Roy  Eldridge  are  clever 
and  original  .  .  .  Don't  fail  to  try 
those  delicious  snacks  at  after  the 
show  time  at  the  Villa  DeMetre  in 
No  Man's  Land  north  of  Wilmette  .  .  . 
The  Sky  Rocket  on  Skokie  Road  is 
luring  more  and  more  campusites 
northward  with  its  excellent  food, 
dance  music,  and  lack  of  cover  or 
minimum  charges. 

The  King's  Arms  in  Rogers  Park 
will  undoubtedly  continue  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Northwestern  Sun- 
day Evening  Club  .  .  .  The  3500  Club 
on  Dempster  continues  to  play  host 
to  many  of  our  friends  .  .  .  Old  Hel- 


^ 


"But,  Then,  Where  Did 
I  Come  From,  Mama?" 


dieberg  Inn  in  the  loop  is  famous  for 
good  food  and  real  bock  beer  .  .  . 
If  you  ever  have  a  yen  for  a  real 
toasted  cheese  sandwich,  drop  down 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  at  865  Rush  Street. 


Local  Color 

LEARN   ABOUT   COLLEGE 
FROM  ME 
Eenie,   meenie,   minie,    mo 
Four  fraternity  bids  all  in  a  row. 
Shake  in  a  hat  and   pull   out  one  — 
Now  you're  Greek!  Ain't  collich  fun? 

AND  BE  MERRY, 
FOR  TOMORROW  — 
Have  you  a  cut,  sore  throat,  or  sprain, 
A  fever  or  a  cold? 
Haste  to  the  infirmary 
And  do  just  as  you're  told. 
Inside  a  week  your  friends  will  say 
In  tones  of  wonderment, 
"How  lifelike  in  his  bier  he  lies. 
How  soon  his  life  was  spent." 

Mary    McSherry 

SONG  OF  THE  FRESHMAN 
Northwestern  is  famed  for  her  cuties. 
And  has  been  forever — Amen. 
But  I  ask,   midst  the  bevies  of  beau- 
ties— 
"My    God,    what's    become    of    the 
men?"  Anonymous 


•    tfcqi 

difte  pie^ei^ 

CLUB 

CHERIE 

3  MILES  WEST  OF  EVANSTON 

on  Dempster  Street 

Excellent 

Always  c 

Dance  Band  Nightly 

'  refined  college  atmosphere 

Al  Cowdrey,  Manager 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

many  players  as  possible  to  come  out, 
our  players  must  be  in  condition  and 
must  possess  endurance.  When  speak- 
ing of  endurance  I  always  think  of 
Fred  Vanzo,  the  only  man  to  play  60 
full  minutes  in  last  year's  Minnesota 
game.  And  when  you  realize  that  in 
addition  to  backing  up  the  line  on 
defense,  Fred  did  most  of  our  block- 
ing, you  can  understand  that  he 
possessed   a   world   of   stamina. 

The  story  of  the  1936  North- 
western-Minnesota game  which  end- 
ed in  a  6-0  victory  for  the  Wildcats 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  We  held  inside  our  20  yard 
line  in  the  opening  minutes  and  that 
was  the  only  real  threat  by  either 
team  in  the  first  half.  Our  touch- 
down was  scored  when  we  recovered 
a  fumble  deep  in  Gopher  territory 
and,  aided  by  a  penalty,  punched  it 
over  as  the  fourth  quarter  began. 
From  here  on  the  fireworks  started, 
all  leading  up  to  one  play  by  one 
individual  which  was  the  high  spot 
of  the   season  for  me. 

After  our  touchdown  Minnesota 
drove  to  our  17  yard  line  where  we 
held  for  downs.  A  little  later  Steve 
Toth  punted  into  Minnesota's  end 
zone  and  with  only  five  minutes  re- 
maining it  looked  as  if  the  game  was 
pretty  well  in  the  bag.  But  Minnesota 
was  far  from  through. 

With  the  ball  on  their  20  yard  line. 
Dram,  playing  in  the  tailback  posi- 
tion, took  the  ball  and  crashed  over 
our  left  tackle.  At  the  scrimmage 
line,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
brought  down,  he  lateraled  wide  to 
Rudy  Gmitro.  This  fast  and  shifty 
back  slid  past  our  defensive  half,  and 
with  two  blockers  in  front  set  out  for 
the  goal.  Only  Don  Heap  at  safety 
barred  the  way.  From  the  North- 
western bench  it  looked  like  the  best 
we  could  hope  for  was  a  tie  game 
since  we  had  failed  to  convert  after 
our  touchdown. 

But  we  had  figured  without  Vanzo. 
It  was  Vanzo  who  had  been  about 
to  bring  Uram  down  when  the  latter 
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passed  to  Gmitro.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Fred  started  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  speedy  Gopher 
back.  Gmitro  had  an  eight  yard  lead 
which  looked  unsurmountable,  but 
somehow,  step  by  step,  Vanzo  cut 
into  it.  On  our  35  yard  line  just  as 
the  ball-carrier  was  about  to  break 
past  the  blocked-off  Heap,  Fred 
wrapped  his  arms  around  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  wet  turf.  Here 
we  have  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had 
played  55  minutes  of  the  hardest 
football  I  had  ever  seen,  doing  all 
that  was  expected  of  him  and  still 
willing  to  do  a  little  more. 

I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  football  squad  at  North- 
western enjoys  the  season  and  gets  a 


large  measure  of  fun  out  of  it.  This 
goes  for  the  coaching  staff,  too. 
Football  is  a  game  and  it  must  be 
carried  out  as  a  game,  not  as  a 
business,  not  as  a  war,  and  above  all, 
not  as  drudgery.  There  will  always  be 
hard  work  connected  with  football, 
but  we  always  try  to  get  a  consider- 
able degree  of  enjoyment  from  our 
practice  field  efforts  as  well  as  the 
game. 

We  constantly  strive  to  keep  what- 
ever pressures  there  may  be  sur- 
rounding football  away  from  the 
players  because  there  are  enough 
situations  in  the  game  itself  to  test 
the  mettle  of  every  boy. 

In  looking  at  the  1936  season  in 
retrospect,  I  like  to  think  of  Bernie 
Jefferson,  an   18  year  old  sophomore 

(Continued  on   Page  38) 
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pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince   Albert 


RiNCE  Albert 


ALSO 

TRY  ROLLING 

YOUR  OWN 

WITH  P.  A. 


THE     NATIONAL 


JOY    SMOKE 
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GOLDEN  — 

(Continued  vrom  Page  I  I  ) 

from  +he  standpoint  of  need,  whether 
part  or  whole,  are  usually  the  ones 
who  are  encouraged  to  make  early 
applications  to  Insure  their  continu- 
ance In  school.  These  people  are 
eligible  for  regular  part-time  place- 
ment and   N.  Y.  A.  assistance. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1936- 
37,  there  were  1,077  applicants  for 
regular  part-time  work.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  twelve  were  men,  of  which 
524  were  placed.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  were  women,  and  140  of 
these  received  some  employment. 
The  total  earnings  for  men  were 
$71,121.71  and  for  women,  $10,538.- 
70,  or  a  total  of  $81,660.51  during 
the  first  semester.  Average  earnings 
for  men  were  $135.72  for  the  semes- 
ter while  for  women  they  were 
$101.33.  The  highest  single  earning 
for  men  was  $540.00,  and  for  wom- 
en, $330.00.  The  largest  total  for 
a  certain  type  of  job  was  270  board 
placements  for  men. 

National  Youth  Administration 
funds  are  allocated  to  Northwestern 
University  on  a  percentage  of  en- 
rollment. Only  the  needy  students 
are  eligible.  Projects  are  sent  In  by 
requisition  of  the  administrator  to 
the  bureau.  An  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  faculty  and  administrative 
offices  reviews  the  requisitions  and 
passes  decision  upon  them.  Appli- 
cants are  placed  on  a  comparative 
need  basis.  Ability  has  no  weight  in 
selection.  In  actual  placement,  how- 
ever, those  who  best  fit  into  the  proj- 
ect are  so  assigned. 

During  the  first  semester  of  last 
year  approximately  584  students  re- 
ceived N.  Y.  A.  assistance  on  the 
Evanston  campus.  The  earnings  for 
this  period  totalled  $39,597.86. 
Average  earnings  for  N.  Y.  A.  per 
student  were  $67.80  during  the  first 
semester. 

The  total  earnings  in  all  types  of 
placement  which  cleared  through  the 
bureau  for  the  first  semester  of  1936- 
37  was  $121,258.37.  This  figure  is 
approximately  three  times  the  total 
for    1929-30.     In   part,    however,   this 
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increase  is  due  to  the  Infancy  of  the 
bureau  in  1929  and  the  steady  in- 
crease in  contacts  with  employers 
since  that  time,  along  with  the  re- 
cent allocation  of  N.  Y.  A.  funds. 

The  Placement  bureau  is  open  to 
all  regularly  enrolled  students  at 
Northwestern  university,  particularly 
those  on  the  Evanston  campus.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  application  on  or 
shortly  after  the  day  following  Labor 
Day  to  assure  priority  in  securing  em- 
ployment. An  early  application  is 
additionally  Important  because  it 
enables  the  student  to  adjust  schol- 
astic schedules  more  easily  to  fit  his 
working  hours. 

We  should  realize  also  that  it  is 
an  asset  to  have  gained  proper  em- 
ployer-employee relations  while  at- 
tending school,  prior  to  placement 
after  graduation.  Naturally,  there  are 
different    degrees    of    such    relation- 


ships In  these  various  positions,  but 
all  and  all  it  does  help  one  to  appre- 
ciate the  subordination  of  the  begin- 
ner in  business. 

The  bureau  feels  that  there  must 
always  be  a  first  time  for  placement, 
and  thus  it  assumes  the  attitude  that 
in  most  cases  experience  is  not  a 
requisite,  but  rather  an  asset.  Lately 
employers  are  realizing  that  it  is 
good,  sound  reasoning  to  employ 
students  during  the  years  of  their  un- 
dergraduate work  to  ground  them  in 
the  field  in  which  they  will  apply 
after  finishing  school.  This  is  a  sav- 
ing In  money  and  time  for  the  em- 
ployer, and  a  much  easier  entree 
for  the  student  upon  graduation. 

(Applications  for  part-time  em- 
ployment are  accepted  in  person  only 
in  Room  I,  Lunt  Administration  build- 
ing, Evanston  campus.) 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 

(Continued  from  Page   12) 

Hauptmann's  "Assumption  of  Han- 
nele"  (the  pronunciation  of  which  will 
not  be  discussed  at  this  time),  with  a 
directorial  emphasis  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  its  fantastic  narrative.  We 
touch  once  more,  thank  Sod,  on  the 
experimental.  And  Charles  Vance  is 
going  to  have  a  fling  at  Ernst  Tol- 
ler's 'thoughtful  comedy,'  "No  More 
Peace,"  one  of  the  three  or  four 
genuinely  fresh  contributions  to  dra- 
matic literature  in  the  past  two  years. 
Winifred  Ward  will  make  use  of 
Agnes  Jones'  Orchesis  group  in  the 
dance-drama,  "Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,"  and  Hubert  Heffner 
is  going  to  do  an  unusual  Shakespear- 
ean selection,  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure." There  are  also  whispers  (as 
totally  diminutive  as  Martha  Raye) 
about  an  interesting  studio  theatre, 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  another 
article  sometime. 

CHORUS:    Count  us  out. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  rea- 
sons why  the  University  Theatre  is  a 
rather  good  idea,  but  I  am  writing 
this  article  backwards  and  a  couple 
seem  to  have  crawled  in:  (I)  it  is  the 
campus'  most  inexpensive  date;  (2) 
no  double  features;  (3)  redecorated 
smoking  room  for  ENTR'ACTES,  or 
for  the  whole  damn  show  if  you  wish; 
(4)  those  seats;  (5)  a  live  attitude  to- 
ward the  theatre  (and  if  you  don't 
get  the  antithesis  I'm  hinting  at,  go 
see  a  commercial  production  some- 
time.) 

CHORUS:    Why  don^  you? 

I  have,  as  you'd  find  out  rapidly 
enough  If  you'd  read  farther. 

The  Song  of  the  Siren 

When  the  time  comes 
That  I  pay  for  my  sins 
With  a  sudden  dearth 
Of  fraternity  pins 
And  I  only  have  one — 
Where  I  once  had  a  crowd — 
Then  I'll  know  that  I'm  done 
And  I'll  climb  in  my  shroud. 


BEECHNUT  CUM 


Most      p  o  p  u  1  a 

flavor  of  gum  ii 
America  is  Beech 
Nut  Peppermint 
TryourSpea 
too,  if  you  enjoy 
distinctiv 


ORALGENE 

texture 
gum  that  aids  mouth 
health  and  helps  hght 
mouth  acidity.  "Chew 
with  a  purpose." 


W  Ct::^^  104^  "fne 


'CC 


CJica£(^ 


f^i 


oAed- 


SEE  THE  BEECH-NUT  CIRCUS 

Biggest  Little  Show  on  Earth  ! 

A  mechanical  marvel,  3  ririgs'of  performers, 

clowns,  animals,  music, 'n'  everything!  Now 

touring  the  country.  E>oh't  rrwis-'it.--'- 
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WALDORF  — 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

kicking  from  behind  his  own  goal 
line  in  the  rain  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  Minnesota  game.  He  kicked 
calmly  50  yards  down  the  field  in 
the  face  of  the  onrushing  Gophers. 
I  like  to  think  of  Steve  Toth  with  four 
minutes  left  to  play  in  the  Ohio  game 
and  Northwestern  clinging  desper- 
ately to  a  one  point  lead.  Steve  also 
was  kicking  from  behind  his  goal  line. 
If  the  kick  was  blocked  Ohio  would 
certainly  get  a  safety  and  two  points. 
If  It  were  short,  "Jumping  Joe"  Wil- 
liams at  safety  would  probably  re- 
turn it  for  a  touchdown  or  certainly 
place  it  in  position  to  unleash  the 
Buckeyes'  great  passing  attack.  But 
In  the  face  of  all  this  pressure,  Steve 
got  off  the  greatest  kick  of  the  sea- 
son, the  ball  carrying  70  yards,  way 
over  Williams'  head  and  finally  rolling 
out  of  bounds  on  Ohio's  23  yard  line. 


I  like  to  think  of  Don  Heap  in  that 
game  catching  the  pass  for  the  win- 
ning touchdown  and  carrying  two 
tacklers  across  with  him  in  a  terrific 
lunge  for  the  goal  In  the  corner  of 
the  field.  Again  in  this  game  was 
the  instance  of  Don  Geyer  coolly 
kicking  the  extra  point  that  meant 
victory  while  Heap,  although  handi- 
capped by  an  Injured  thumb,  held 
the  ball  for  him. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  game  Kovatch 
and  Gibson  played  against  Minne- 
sota, battling  their  hearts  out  until 
taken  from  the  field  exhausted.  But 
above  all,  I  like  to  think  of  the  steady, 
consistent,  inspired   play  of  our  line. 

This  article,  directed  as  it  is  to  the 
student  body  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity, would  not  be  complete  if  I 
failed  to  mention  another  incident 
that  took  place  last  year. 

I  refer  to  the  greeting  we  received 
from  the  students  on  our  return  from 
that    very    distressing     afternoon    at 


South  Bend.  As  you  can  imagine,  the 
ride  back  from  Notre  Dame  was 
pretty  quiet.  The  players  had  seen 
their  hopes  for  an  undefeated  season 
wrecked  and  it  was  a  glum  bunch  of 
boys  that  got  off  the  train  at  the 
Twelfth   Street  station. 

But  as  we  came  up  the  runway  into 
the  station  we  were  greeted  by  a 
cheering  throng  of  students  and  rem- 
nants of  a  band  that  had  been  hastily 
assembled. 

Remember,  the  season  was  all  over. 
There  was  no  game  the  following 
week  to  pep  the  boys  up  for.  It  was 
a  sincere  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
most  loyal  group  of  students  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  know  that  the  players  who 
passed  through  that  cheering  group 
will  never  forget  the  sentiment  dis- 
played there.  And  I  know  that  the 
coaching  staff  will  always  be  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  manifested.  It 
is  upon  that  student  spirit  that  we  will 
build  a  new  team. 


WATCH  THOSE  WILDCATS! 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  1937  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 


OCT.  2 

IO\^A    STATE   32.00 

A   Stroiiy   Opening 

Opponent 

AT  HOME 


OCT.  30 

WISCONSIN'  82.50 


AT  MADISON 


OCT.  9 

MICHIGAN  S2.75 

he  Wolves  Are  Sna 

ing  Again 

AT  HOME 
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ILLINOIS   S2.75 


OCT.  16 


PLRDl  E  $2.75 
1-1/  Beat  I's  at 
\-iglit  In    '.i-i 

AT  HOME 


rii 


NOV.  13 

MINNESOTA    $2.75 

The  Xation    Watehes 
Til  is    (I lie 

AT  MINNEAPOLIS 


OCT.  23 

OHIO  STATE  $3.00 


AT  COLUMBUS 


NOV.  20 


NOTRE  DAME  $3.30 


SE\S0N  TICKET  $12— SE  \SON  BOX   PER  SEAT.  $17— SAVE  $1.55  ON  A  SEASON  TICKET 

(  ill  tl      il      (II     Si  uh  tie  Fel     al  T  i  j  ) 
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Imitation 
Of  Life 


TOTTY  LONG  originally  consented 
to  festoon  her  balnny  bosom  with 
MOOSE  JOHNSON'S  pin  for  two 
vveeks,  but  according  to  our  field 
workers  she's  still  got  it.  Miss  Long, 
however,  claims  she  will  put  her  foot 
down  and  return  it  the  opening  day 
of  school.  Whether  this  is  fact  or 
bluff,  we  don't  know — but  It  came 
direct  from  a  sorority  sister. 

It  must  be  more  than  puppy  love 
with  ELLEN  MUNSTER.  She'll  be  burn- 
ing biscuits  for  a  Princeton  tiger 
sometime  in  early  spring — which  calls 
for  congratulations  or  felicitations 
depending  upon  your  own  degree  of 
idealism  or  cynicism. 

Spiritual  guider  and  keeper  of  the 
public  morals  at  the  Lincoln  Street 
beach  this  summer  has  been  one 
FRED  VANZO  in  the  role  of  night- 
watchman  ...  all  of  which  raises  the 
old  saw,  "Who  watches  the  night- 
watchman  while  the  nightwatchman  Is 
watching?" 

Rumor  hath  it  that  BILL  O'BRIEN 
was  painfully  surprised  when  CHARI 
WARD  bloomed  forth  with  an  S.A.E. 
pin  .  .  .  mebbe,  but  most  rumors  are 
groundless  and  p'raps  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

Take  it  for  what  it's  worth,  but  we 
have  it  straight  from  a  Chi  O  cutie 
that  HERMAN  OSS  sports  a  pair 
of  lurid  blue  pajamas  .  .  .  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  revelation 
of  Herman's  nighties  were  mercifully 
witheld. 

According  to  J.  S.,  FLORENCE 
SPRAFKA  has  given  her  heart  but 
not  her  hand  to  RALPH  STOEFFER 
which  really  isn't  news  since  the  same 
thing  has  been  taking  place  between 
N.U.  lads  and  lassies  for  some  years 
if  our  sour-faced  critics  are  right. 

And  another  couple  who  take  their 
sighs  seriously  is  that  of  JUNE 
JOHNSTON  and  BREWER  SRANT 
who  will  get  spliced  at  the  end  of 
June's  senior  year  "if  everything  goes 
right." 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS  FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 
What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted  each  month,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  Flavors. 
Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication.  The  winning 
wise-crack   will    be    published    the   following    month   along   with   the    lucky 


It's  too  bad  that  SORDON  ROS- 
BERS  went  to  Europe  this  summer 
'cause  his  honey,  PATSY  STEFFEN, 
has  been  whiling  away  the  romantic 
season  under  the  worthy  wing  of 
BOB  COWAN,  Sordon's  brother 
Phi  Kap.  The  roving  Rosberg  has 
been  writing  back  to  his  alleged 
friend  hollering  to  high  heaven  about 
"honor  among  thieves."  Bob  answers 
this  with  the  bewhiskered  story,  "just 
good  friends,"  since  his  true  love, 
SRACE  WEBER,  has  been  out  of 
town  during  these  amorous  complica- 
tions. 

Many  an  N.  U.  coed  has  been  In- 
vited to  "look  at  etchings"  but  we'll 
wager  that  MARION  PLUMMER  Is 
the  first  one  that  has  been  lured  into 
going  "bear  hunting."  It  happened 
at  Slacier  Park  with  a  blind  date,  but 


Miss  Plummer  came  out  unscathed 
even  if  the  bears  were  a  lot  scarcer 
than  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 

MARSE  WILDINS  supposedly  had 
a  whee  of  a  time  dangling  LAURATIS 
and  SROH  on  the  same  string,  but 
the  dubious  achievement  was  sapped 
of  some  of  its  sweetness  when  DORIS 
PARMENTER'S  stay  in  the  hospital 
furrowed  Sroh's  brow  with  worry  .  .  . 
proving  that  Doris  can  stay  abreast 
the  pack  and  give  'em  a  handicap. 

It's  going  to  be  like  old  home 
week  when  FALCON  BAKER  and 
CONNIE  McCLURE  lock  horns  again 
this  fall.  The  ex-editor  was  picture 
snapping  in  old  "Mejico"  while  the 
current  editorial  chairman  was  scal- 
ing the  Alps  on  a  bike.  Neither  had 
an  itinerary  so  they  couldn't  corre- 
spond. 
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That  Tickles  Me— 


lus+ra+ed  by  Bob  Cowan 


WORKING  on  the  principle 
iha\  humor,  like  all  rare 
things,  innproves  with  age, 
we  went  out  of  our  way  to  get  copy 
of  a  suitable  vintage.  These  pages 
are  compiled  from  the  oldest  joke 
books  that  we  could  find. 

So,  letting  credit  fall  where  credit 
is  due,  we  present  to  you:  the  belly 
laughs  of  father's  day. 

A  Toast 

Here's  to  the  happiest  days 

of  my  life. 
Spent  in  the  arms  of  another 

man's  wife, 
MY  MOTHER. 


Meet  the  shoemaker's  daughter, 
boys — she's  always  half-soled  on  the 
idea  before  she  starts,  especially  if 
she  thinks  you're  well  heeled. 
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Behind  in  her  rent 

Is  Ninety-three; 
She  ain't  so  pretty 

As  she  used  to  be. 

The  gal  I  like 
Is  Fanny  Binder; 
They  say  her  future 
Is  just  behind  'er. 

*^ 

Little  Willie 

Little  Willie's  kind  o'  funny — 
Takes  it  after  Uncle  Lafe. 

Swallowed  all  his  sister's  money — 
Said  fhat  he  was  "playing  safe!" 


More  About  Little  Willie 

Little  Willie  with  a  grin 
Drank  down  most  of  daddy's  gin; 
Mother    smiled    when    he    was    plas- 
tered— 
"Come  to  bed,  you  little — love  child!" 


"Don't  it  beat  hell!"  remarked  the 
devil  looking  up  to  Paradise. 

Don't  Tell  Me 

Don't  tell  me  about  what  a  swell  girl 

you've  got, 
Don't  tell  me  how  lovely  she  is. 
Don't  mention  her  charms  as  she  lies 

in  your  arms 
Nor  the  thrill  that  she  packs  in  a  kiss. 
Don't  tell  me  how  lovely  she  is  from 

her  feet 
To    the    crown    of    her    sleek,    golden 

head. 
Don't  speak  of  the  passion  that  lurks 

in  her  eyes 
Nor  the  sweetness  of  lips,   ruby  red. 
Don't  tell  me  how  tender  and  loving 

and  kind 
She  is  when  you've  turned  down  the 

light. 
Don't  tell  me  about  all  the  nice  things 

she  says 
When  you're  all  cuddled  up  close  and 

tight. 
Don't  tell   me   how   gladly  responsive 

she  is 
To  your  every  touch  and  caress — 
Don't  spoil  it  all.   Brother,  for  crying 

out  loud 
JUST  TELL   ME   HER    NAME   AND 

ADDRESS!! 


It  hasn't  been  proved  that  a  can- 
non shot  will  cause  enough  vibration 
in  the  air  to  make  it  rain,  but  a  shot- 
gun has  brought  on  many  a  shower. 
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Some   men   long   for  an   old   sweet  song, 

And   a   girl   the   same   way  too, 

But  the   jane   1    step   must   possess   the   rep 

Of  a   red-hot   Lady  Lou. 

Give  me  a  wild  one.  Sister, 

One  who  is  plenty  fast, 

A  girl   who   will   stare   and    rip   and   tear 

When   she    hears   of   my   lurid    past. 

Oh!   Some   will  say  that  a   girl   at  play 

Should   only   be  seen,   not  heard, 

But  I  want  a  slob  that  will  make  men  sob 

And   render  their  vision   blurred. 

The    books    I    read   and   the   life    I    lead 

Are  sensible,  sane  and  mild, 

I   like   soft  hats,  and   I   don't  wear  spats. 

But  I   want  my  women  wild! 


A  Sad  Week 

The  year  had  gloomily  begun, 
For  Willie  Weeks,   a   poor  man's 
SUN. 

He  was  beset  with  bill  and  dun, 
And  he  had  very  little 
MON. 

"This  cash,"  said  he,  "won't  pay  my 

dues; 
I've  nothing  here  but  ones  and 
TUES." 

A  bright  thought  struck  him  and   he 

said. 
"The  rich  Miss  Goldbricks  I  will 
WED." 

But  when  he  paid  his  court  to  her. 
She  lisped,  but  firmly  said:  "No, 
THUR." 

"Alas!  said  he:  "then  I  must  die! 
I'm  done!  I'll  drown — I'll  burn — I'll 
FRI." 

They  found  his  gloves,  and  coat  and 

hat; 
The  coroner  upon  them 
SAT. 


I  asked  a  young  lady  if  she  would  wed. 
With    a    smile    in    her    bright    roguish 

eyes. 

She   said: 
"GO  ASK  FATHER." 
Now  she  knew  that  I  knew 

That  her  father  was  dead. 
And  she  knew  that  I  knew  of  the  life 

he  had  led. 
So  she  knew  that  I  knew  what 
She  meant  when  she  said: 
"GO  ASK  FATHER." 


SOLUTIONS  FOR 
PUZZLE  PAGE 

Who  Said  It? 

1.  Tom  Girdler 

2.  Gov.  Earle 

3.  Douglas  Fairbanks 

4.  G.  B.  Shaw 

5.  Talullah  Bankhead 

6.  Groucho  Marx 

7.  Glenn  Frank 

8.  Shakespeare 

9.  Henry  Clay 
10.  Anonymous 

I  I.   Irvin  S.  Cobb 
12.  Cynic's  Calendar 
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The  Tale  of  the  Persian  Cat 

A   Persian   kitty,   perfumed  and  fair. 
Strayed  out  through  the  kitchen  door  for  air, 
When  a  Tom  Cat,  lean  and   lithe  and  strong 
And  dirty  and  yellow  came  along. 

He    sniffed    at   the    perfumed    Persian    Cat 
As   she   strutted    about   with    much    eclat. 
And    thinking    a    bit   of  time    to    pass. 
He  whispered:   "Kiddo,  you  sure  have  class." 

"That's    fitting    and    proper,"    was    her   reply. 
As  she   arched   the  whiskers  over  her  eye, 
"I'm  ribboned;   I  sleep  on  a   pillow  of  silk. 
And  dally  they  bathe  me  in  certified  milk. 

"Yet  we're  never  contented  with  what  we've 

got, 

I  try  to  be  happy,   but  happy  I'm   not. 
And   I   should   be  joyful,   I   should,  indeed. 
For    I    certainly   am    highly    pedigreed." 

"Cheer  up,"  said  the  Tom  Cat,  with  a  smile. 
And  trust  your  new  found  friend  a  while. 
You    need    not   escape   from    your    back-yard 

fence; 
My  dear,  all  you   need  is  experience." 

New   joys   of  life   he   then   unfurled. 
As  he  told  her  his  tales  of  the  outside  world. 
Suggesting,   at  last,   with  a   luring   laugh, 
A  trip  for  two  down  the   "Primrose   Path." 

The   morning   after   the   night   before 
The   "Cat  Came    Back"   at  the   hour  of  four. 
The  look  in  her  innocent  eyes  had  went. 
But   the    smile    on    her   face    was   the    smile    of 
content. 

And  In  after  days  when  children  came. 
To  the  Persian  Kitty  of  pedigreed  fame. 
They    weren't    Persian — they    were    black    and 


And   she   told   them   the 


as   a   traveling 


"Pa,  may  I  have  a  quarter  to  go 
to  the  circus  with?" 

"What?  A  quarter  to  see  the  cir- 
cus, and  here  only  last  week  I  let  you 
go  out  at  night  to  see  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon!  Young  man,  do  you  want 
your  life  to  be  one  perpetual  round 
of  gaiety?" 
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ERNEST 
BAUERLE 

Beauty  Salon 

Hair  Stylist 


1308  Stevens  Building 
17  N.  State  St. 

Dearborn  6789 


CO-ED 

Beauty  Shop 

IrV  Rendezvous  of  fash- 
ionable arul  lovely  wom- 
en ivlio  seek  the  most 
flattering  and  distinctive 
hair  styles. 

UNIVERSITY   1120 
1731  Sherman  Ave. 


General  Books 

of  All  Publishers 
Social  Stationery  and  Cards 

1724  Orrington 


THE  THEATRE  IN 
CHICAGO 

By  WALTER  KERR 

IF  THERE  were  as  much  play  about 
school  as  there  is  in  plays  about 
school,  both  the  campus  and  the 
theatre  would  be  far  happier  en- 
vironments. 

"Brother  Rat,"  though,  has  almost 
none  of  this  feeling  of  chagrin  that, 
after  all,  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie  and 
college  (even  when  militarized)  is  a 
pretty  staid  business.  In  the  first  place, 
the  impudent  little  comedy  now  oc- 
cupying the  Selwyn  Theatre  makes 
no  pretense  at  being  true  —  it  is,  at 
the  outset,  bald,  furious  farce.  And 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  entirely 
true  to  life,  anyhow,  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  to  college  knows. 
Now,  when  I  had  MY  first  baby,  it 
was  under  much  the  same  circum- 
stances as  those  in  "Brother  Rat"  and 
with  considerably  less  to-do  (a  few 
chance  photographs  in  the  Daily,  that 
was  all)  and  I  didn't  get  any  prize 
for  it  either. 

But  here  I  am  giving  the  plot  away. 
1  am  also  giving  away  my  second  and 
third  babies,  in  case  anybody  is  in- 
terested. What  I  am  trying  to  say 
(and  you  aren't  being  much  help,  you 
with  your  polite  smiles)  is  that  George 
Abbott's  staging  of  the  V.M.I,  shenan- 
igans (written  thirty  times  by  Monks 
and  Finelhoffe,  twice  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  once  by  the  man  sitting  directly 
In  back  of  me;  at  least  he  seems  to 
know  an  awful  lot  about  what's  com- 
ing next)  is  a  robust  and  slightly  ri- 
bald comedy  at  which  you  may  find 
yourself  actually  laughing.    I  did. 

The  WPA  has  braved  a  new  season 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Loop  with 
four  one-acters  entrenched  in  the 
Princess,  where  prices  are  such  that 
even  reviewers  don't  have  to  ask  for 
passes. 

Technically,  the  most  interesting 
play  of  the  evening  Is  Molly  Day 
Thatcher's  "Blocks,"  staged  with  a 
tinge  (and  a  pretty  healthy  one)  of 
expressionism  and  dealing  with  the 
processes  of  war.    It  is  certainly  the 


California 


Plan  now  on  spending  the  next 
school  holiday  relaxing  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  California.  See  the 
Rose  Bowl  game!  Or  you  can  spend 
next  weekend  there,  by  flying  TWA, 
the  Lindbergh  Line.  Leave  Chicago 
any  day  at  one  o'clock  and  you'll 
arrive  in  Los  Angeles  just  seventeen 
minutes  before  midnight. 

If  you  wish  to  view  some  of  the 
scenic  wonders  of  America — choose 
a  daylight  flight  and  see  Boulder 
Dam,  the  Grand  Canyon.  Meteor 
Crater  and  the  Indian  Country  of 
New  Mexico  from  the  luxury  of  a 
TWA  Skyliner. 


Mo 


been  spent  to 
Skysleeper  thi 
able  of  mode 
mentary  mealf 
hostesses  as 
$500   each. 


han     510,000     >' 
ke  the  it 


.r  of  each  TWA 
xurious  and  comfort- 
rs.  Delicious  compli- 
ed   aloft    by    gracious 


cha 


Iha 


For  the  school  vacation  or  week- 
end of  a  lifetime — fly  to  California 
by  TWA! 


FOR   INFORMATION 
OR   RESERVATIONS 

call  any  TWA  ogice,  hotel 
nansporlation  desk,  travel 
bureau.     Postal     Telegraph 
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most  exciting  theatre  on  the  bill,  but 
would  have  profited  by  a  smarter 
tempo  and  slightly  better  playing. 
Thornton  Wilder's  "Love  and  How  to 
Cure  It,"  on  the  other  hand,  profits 
most  from  its  direction  and  playing, 
particularly  in  the  work  of  Fannie 
Ellen  as  the  young  ballet  dancer. 

Sean  O'Casey's  "The  End  of  the 
Beginning,"  reworking  some  of  the 
"Juno"  characters  and  situations  as 
pure  farce,  must  be  admitted  as  the 
best  of  the  four  p!ays.  It  is  simply 
rich  human  fare,  that's  all,  and  no 
amount  of  significance  can  top  it. 
Most  dismal  of  the  evening's  offer- 
ings is  Our  Mr.  O'Neill's  "The  Long 
Voyage  Home,"  which  has  almost  no 
construction  and  lacks,  either  in  di- 
rection or  writing,  a  focal   point. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  early 
O'Neill  opus  had  been  last,  rather 
than  first,  on  the  bill,  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  audience  would  have  com- 
pleted its  Long  Voyage  Home  be- 
fore the  curtain  came  down. 

Applause  for  the  VV'PA,  though.  If 
those  taxes  nobody  is  paying  have  to 
go  for  something,  I  would  just  as 
soon  they  went  into  such  items  as 
"The  Lonely  Man,"  the  musical  por- 
tions of  'O  Say  Can  You  Sing?" 
"Triple  A  Ploughed  Under,"  "Mac- 
beth," and  "Blocks,"  "The  Wild  Harps 
Playing,"  and  Miss  Susan  Glaspell's 
memoirs. 


College  Outline  Serious 

By  MARY  McSHERRY 


HER  TO  THE    RISING  SUN 

Oh,  call  me  at  break  of  day,  Mother, 
Pray  waste  no  time,   I  beg. 
But  call  me  early  and  feed   me  well 
For  I  must  be  strong  of  heart  and  leg. 


Better  pack  me  a  lunch  box  too: 
I  shan't  be  home  by  noon 
With  the  arduous  task  I  hold  in  store. 
Nay  —  even    night's  too  soon. 

So  roll  me  up  a  pup  tent, 
Make    ready  my  toothbrush,    I    pray. 
Tomorrow's  job  is  a  week-end  one: 
It's  registration  day! 


TRIP  AND  LIGHT  FANTASTIC 
Upperclassman  be  nimble, 
Upperclassman  be  quick, 
Run  to  the  frosh  dance 
And  take  your  pick. 
Tell  her  you're  Monogram 
She'll  never  know 
She's  brand  new  on  campus 
So  let  the  line   blow. 
She's  still  young   and  innocent. 
Her  soul's  fluffy  and   pink 
She'll  go  hook,  line,  and  sinker  — 
Yeah  —  That's   what    you    think! 


If   you 
want  to 
lose  weight 
without   los- 
i  n  g    your 
friends    build 
your    diet 
aroiind    fresh 
bottled    milk, 
the  food  which 
supplies   valuable 
elements  that  help 
you  to  — 


you  lo —  g 

in  fact,  in  addition  to  safely 
controlling  weight  you'll 
feel  and  look  better,  too. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
SLENDERIZING  GUIDE*! 

The  Milk  Foundation 
75  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago 

•     Fzesh   Bottled   Milk   pT 
vitamins,  mine 
teins  in  the  most  e 


pro- 


BOO! 
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How  Do  You  Study? 


JIM  NEAL,  LA:  "I  find  my  best 
and  only  studying  occurs  on  Wed- 
nesday nights  between  ten  and  twelve 
when  the  moon  is  full  and  it  is  bliz- 
zarding  outside.  Patiently,  I  have 
waited  for  a  coincidence  of  these 
factors,  but  have  had  the  singular 
misfortune  never  to  see  it  occur." 

GEORGE  IRWIN,  LA:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  I  did  my  best  studying  when 
the  fellows  across  the  hall  turned  off 
their  radio." 

EVELYN  GIBBS,  LA:  "I  really  can'l 
study  comfortably  unless  I  am  curled 
up  on  my  bed,  with  about  five  pil- 
lows behind  me  and  with  a  glass  of 
milk  and  something  to  eat  (apples, 
bananas,  raisins,  candy,  etc.)  within 
reach.  The  only  disadvantage  in 
this  method  is  the  fact  that  it  makes 
it  easier  to  go  to  sleep  while  study- 
ing, but  I  can  go  to  sleep  almost  as 
easily  sitting  at  a  desk,  so  that  doesn't 
matter." 

NED  LANDIS,  Engineering:  "Quite 
frankly  that  is  a  problem  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve  for  the  past  three 
years.  I  have  tried  everything  from 
staying  up  all  night  to  not  doing  any 
studying  at  all.  Needless  to  say,  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
form  were   it   not  for  the    inquisitive 
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nature  of  college  professors — you've 
heard  of  them." 

CHUCK  JOHNSON,  Commerce: 
"I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  my  best 
studying  is  done  under  pressure  aris- 
ing either  from  volume  of  work  or 
from  lack  of  time — usually  both." 

JANET  MEDITCH,  LA:  "If  I  can 
have  an  hour  or  more  free  for  good 
concentration  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
I  usually  get  something  done." 

RAY  NORTH,  Commerce:  "Study- 
ing, which  all  students  must  attempt 
at  some  time  in  their  career,  is  a 
very  peculiar  habit.  I  am  one  of 
those  individuals  who  has  to  wait 
until  the  magic  stroke  of  twelve  is 
heard,  then  the  reai  concentration 
comes." 

BABETTE  DESSAUER,  LA:  "I  do 
my  best  studying  on  each  lesson  as 
soon  after  an  assignment  is  made  as 
I  can  get  to  my  books  and  notes 
whether  it  be  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening  regardless  of  the  place — the 
sooner,    the    better." 

PATSY  JONES,  LA:  "Concentra- 
tion ordinarily  demands  a  quiet  place, 
though  not  always.  I  usually  accom- 
plish wonders  in  the  library,  even  in 
the  reserve  room,  impossible  though 
it  may  seem.    However,  I  crave  isola- 


tion while  studying  for  exams  because 
I  get  into  such  a  nervous  twit  that 
even  a  sneeze  upsets  my  train  of 
thought." 

PAT  PATTILLO,  LA:  "For  me  the 
key  to  good  studying  is  timing. 
The  faster  I  work,  the  better  I  con- 
centrate." 

CAM  JERNEGAN,  Journalism: 
"From  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning. 
I  try  to  arrange  my  classes  so  I'll  have 
that  time  free.  Of  course,  during 
exams  my  best  studying  comes  from 
ten  p.  m.  on." 

BILL  DE  MOULIN,  Commerce: 
"This  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to 
answer  because  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  any  best  time  for  studying." 

JACK  HART,  Commerce:  "When 
I  have  to,  that  is,  from  eight  to  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  an  exam.  I  have 
no  routine  that  I  follow.  There  are 
times  when  I  absolutely  can't  study. 
Usually  my  powers  of  concentration 
are  deepest  in  a  cold  room  of  a  silent 
fraternity  house,  around  3:00  a.  m., 
the  night  before  an  exam." 

JULIAN  GROSS,  LA:  "Such  a 
question  has  many  answers  in  my 
mind,  but  the  main  one  takes  in  all 
of  the  question.  I  can  readily  say, 
however,  that  I  find  my  best  study- 
ing done  at  any  hour  as  long  as  the 
material  at  hand  holds  interest  for 
me." 

BOB  KERSTING,  LA:  "The  fratern- 
ity quads  are  very  nearly  entirely 
darkened  save  for  an  occasional  win- 
dow. My  battered  alarm  clock  reads 
three  twenty  a.  m.,  while  the  "Night 
Watch"  of  station  WIND  is  present- 
ing its  recorded  swing  session.  Not 
another  sound  is  heard  as  I  sit  at 
my  desk  comfortably  attired  in  a 
pair  of  plaid  shorts,  deeply  engrossed 
in — "Practical  Business  Statistics." 

STUART  GODWIN,  LA:  "In  an- 
swering such  a  question,  I'm  inclined 
to  being  an  advocate  of  the  old  ad- 
dage  of  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
In  other  words  I  find  I  can  study  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  one  or  two 
hours  following  an  early  morning 
class. 

"That's  how  I  made  my  1.6." 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO.— The  Men's  Store 


Machine  Mono- 
i/raiiiiiicd  Hand- 
kerchiefs, 3  ini- 
tials or  your  sig- 
nature. 6  for 
$2.05 


Key     Chain     o 
Dresser,  $1.50 


Oxford    Cloth    Shifts    in    a    Shetland    Herringbone   Weave 

$2-65 

You'll  fall  short  of  being  completely  equipped  if  you  get  away  without  shirts  like  these  that 
are  deserving  of  considerable  space  in  your  shirt  drawer.  Among  the  things  you'll  like  about 
these  in  particular  is  the  flannel-like  softness  of  the  cloth  and  the  rugged  look  of  the  Herring- 
bone weave,  which  fits  these  shirts  so  well  for  wear  with  rough  finished  suitings  or  your  slacks 
and  sport  coat  turnout — soft  toned  solid  colors,  button  down  and  3  inch  point  collars. 


Neckties  of  Silk  Repp— 
In  alternating  color  diagonal 
stripes  that  vary  from  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  7cidth'.  $1.50. 


Imported  Tissue  Foulards 
in  patterns  and  colorings  of 
our  ozcn  design,  '$1.50. 


For  your  more  dressy  oc- 
casions— Silk  ties  in  small, 
neatly  spaced  zvoven  figures, 
$1.50. 


Imported    Wool    Challis 
ties    in     Foulard    patterns 

$1.50. 


These  sports  shoes  base  a 
good  part  of  their  popularity 
on  the  rugged  appeal  to 
man's  many  knock-about 
needs.  $7.65. 


The  Trend,  $5 — A  tzvo 
dimensional  brim  for  zvider 
brim  fans  ivho  can't  wear 
them:  Zy'g.  brim  in  front; 
2-Vi  brim  in  rear. 


The  San  Marco,  $5 — The 
2y^  inch  bound  edge  brim 
zvill  be  liked  best  by  young 
men  zvlio  like  the  snap  of  a 
zvide  brim  to  properly  set 
off  a  large  face. 

The  Hosiery  the  equal  of 
everything  else  shozvn  here 
for  smartness,  is  6x3  rib 
zvool  from  England.  85c  pr. 


Also  imported  Wool  ho- 
siery, zvhose  patterns  run  to 
small  checks  and  Fair  Isle 
patterns.  $1. 

Also  nezv,  and  seen  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  im- 
ported zcool  hosiery,  z^'hosc 
Argyle  patterns  arc  formed 
bv  oz'er-si!:ed  squares.  $1.85. 


Clothing,  Second  Floor,  and  Accessories,  First  Floor 


Richarc 
Crooks 

says;  Luckies  aie 
gentle  on  my  tli|oat 


•■'V~^' 


'  7h e  role  o/"LiEUT.  Pinrerton  in ' Madame 
Butterfly  is  the  only  part  in  opera  where  the 
tenor  smokes  a  cigarette  on  the  stage.  As  I 
sing  the  aria,'-  Aniore  O  Grillo' ,1  smoke- 
andit's  always  a  Lucky.  You  see,  I  discov- 
ered long  ago  that  Luckies  are  a  light  smoke 
—gentle  on  my  tliroat—and my  throat  is  nat- 
urally my  first  concern.  I  have  smoked  about 
a  pack  of  Luckies  a  day  ever  since  1920." 


IJ^r^t-C^uZ-'i'*:^ 


STAR  01'    IHli  MEl  ROPOI.ITAN   OPKRA  AND   RADIO 


A  Light  Smoke 

"It's  Toasted'-Ybur  Throat  Protectioi 

AGAINST  IRRITATION-AGAINST  COUGH 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO 
SMOKE  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 

Richard  Crooks'  preference  for  Luckies  is  borne 
out  by  the  verdict  of  independent  tobacco  ex- 
perts .  . .  men  who  spend  their  hves  buying,  sell- 
ing and  handhng  tobacco. 

Sworn  records  open  to  the  pubhc  show  that 
among  these  independent  tobacco  experts  — 
auctioneers,  buyers,  warehousemen,  etc. — 
Lucky  Strike  has  twice  as  many  exclusive 
smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined! 

In  the  impartial,  honest  judgment  of  those 
who  know  tobacco  best .  .  . 

if  s  Luckies  —  2  to  1 


